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A Real Aiah-Cory Prograntume,. 


By Cuarites Brapiaucu. 





Ir is consoling to Radicals below the gangway tu find that Lord 
Salisbury has no intention to try to continue in office by either 
counterfeiting even Moderate Liberal views so as to afford excuse for 
the continued support of Mr. Chamberlain, or by even appearing to 
countenance the tongue-in-the-check-uttered democratic sentiments of 
Lord Randolph Churchill. The Marquis of Salisbury has solemnly 
spoken at Oxford to the assembled delegates of the National Union 
of Conservatives, he has praised ‘“‘the eloquence and skill of Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett, who conducts” the Union, and, putting his foot 
down firmly, has deliberately announced the Government programme 
for the coming Session. 

Lord Salisbury is resolved that ‘something shall be done” in the 
House of Commons, and to secure this proposes further modification 
of the Closure Rule as the commencing business of the Session. The 
noble Marquis must, however, be prepared for at least a slight delay 
ere the House resumes discussion on its rules of procedure. It is 
possible that in the address in reply to the speech from the Throne 
the House of Commons will be asked to express its regret that one 
of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State should have wantonly 
flung her Majesty’s name into the arena of political strife by setting 
up as against public political assembly the private right of the 
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Queen to the control of Trafalgar Square; and this in face of the 
express words of a statute vesting such control in the Commissioners 
of Works and Buildings. It is probable that the House will be 
asked to tell her Majesty that it is shocked and indignant with 
the wanton and brutal use of force to prevent legitimate public 
meeting. It is likely that some of the English members of Parlia- 
ment who have visited Ireland during the recess will challenge the 
fashion in which the Irish Executive has misused the special powers 
taken under the Coercion Act. It is certain that some seventy or so 
of the Irish members whom the Government have had no excuse for 
imprisoning will, and with good justification, desire in the debate on 
the Address to plead the cause of their less fortunate colleagues. It 
is not quite clear from Lord Salisbury’s speech why he wishes to 
improve the capacity of the House for transacting business, for he 
coolly declares that “the result of a considerable amendment in the 
rules of the House of Commons will be to send up from time to time a 
considerable number of objectionable measures to the House of Lords”’. 
The Prime Minister, condemning these yet unproposed measures, tells 
us that the House of Lords “ will not tamely bow the knee to anything 
the Commons may have to say”’, and assures the National Union 
of Conservatives that legislation by the Commons in the interest of 
the masses will be rejected by the illustrious assembly he leads. Will 
Mr. Chamberlain and his seven calmly swallow this? Are there none 
amongst the seventy who follow Lord Hartington who will rebel 
against this gratuitous insult to the Commons? Did it occur to Lord 
Salisbury that when one peer threatens that his Chamber will not 
tamely bow the knee, he may possibly provoke the retort that if so 
the stiff-kneed peer must be prepared to see the other House endeavor 
to break its back? Reform of the House of Lords is brushed aside by 
the Marquis of Salisbury with half derision. It is true that he said 
‘‘ that any reform of the House of Lords which is likely to be accepted 
by Parliament, will not be unwelcome to the mass of the Conservative 
party”. But accepted by Parliament here only meant accepted by 
the House of Lords, and the Premier immediately showed how little 
likely his fellow peers were to be parties to self-reform by adding: ‘I 
am very sceptical if any such reform will be discovered”. But can 
Mr. Chamberlain and his seven tamely abandon this plank in the duly 
certified Radical programme of 1885? Are there none of those amongst 
the Whig-Unionists who will remember their often repeated declara- 
tions in favor of some reform of the House of Lords? At any rate 
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Lord Salisbury’s position is clear: no reform of the House of Lords 
likely, and the rejection certain of all progressive legislation which a 
‘‘bad House of Commons” may have the temerity to initiate. Lord 
Salisbury says that “there are bad Houses of Commons’. Yes, 
perhaps; but, bad as they are, they are the people’s choice. And is 
every peer good? Do even the majority of peers attend to their 
ordinary legislative duties? How many are there amongst the dukes, 
marquises, viscounts, earls, and barons, whose faces are unknown to 
the doorkeepers of the House? I pass the peers whose names will 
readily occur to every reader of Lord Salisbury’s speech, as only 
familiarised to the public by a not over clear record in the Hay- 
market or some worse sphere of action. 

In 1885 Mr. Chamberlain authorised the following : 

“It is quite certain that with the House of Commons growing more 
democratic and more in sympathy with the people every year, the inter- 
ference of the Lords—the hostile action, in other words, of a chamber which 
possesses a permanent anti- popular majority—will not be tolerated with the 
same equanimity as heretofore. The country, indeed, would not allow any 
government possessing its confidence to suffer such a thing, and the condition 
on which alike ministries and the hereditary and aristocratic branches of the 
legislature exist, will be that the latter abstains from asserting itself.” 

On the question of procedure the Prime Minister admits that five 
years ago the Conservatives thought no change was necessary, but 
then they were in opposition, now they are in power, and though the 
day will come when in opposition they will again desire to obstruct, 
the obstruction is in future to be done cold-bloodedly in the Lords. I 
venture to congratulate Lord Salisbury on his cynical expression of 
contempt for the electorate, and for the Commons of England chgsen 
by them, and trust when Parliament meets to find fitting words for 
use within the walls of St. Stephen’s to, in turn, faintly express my 
recognition of ‘“‘the other House”. On Ireland Lord Salisbury is 
straightforward : there is to be no local government for Ireland. “ A 
system of local government in Ireland” was distinctly promised by 
Lord Randolph Churchill at Dartford ; will he endure this snub? Mr. 
W. H. Smith declared at the time that this promise was made with 
the authority and consent of the Cabinet. Sir M. Hicks-Beach on the 
floor of the House of Commons promised a measure of ‘local selfe 
government on a popular basis’. Are these, who are gentlemen as 
well as Tories, content to be treated as members of ‘‘a bad House of 
Commons”; who, having made “objectionable” pledges, must, without 
protest, see them now overruled by their more noble colleagues? Lord 
Salisbury affirms that ‘‘on all present questions”, and he laid “ enor- 
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mous emphasis” on ‘present’’, the Liberal Unionists and the Con- 
servatives are closely united. Is this true on the question of im- 
proved local government for Ireland? Mr. Chamberlain authorised 
the statement that the present system of Government in Ireland is 
‘‘unjust to Ireland, useless to England, and dangerous to both’’. 
These are the words issued under the express sanction of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s name : 


«Tf the object of Government were to paralyse local effort, to annihilate 
local responsibility, and daily to give emphasis to the fact that the whole 
country is under the domination of an alien race, no better system could be 
devised to secure its object than that now in force in Ireland. We hold that 
the continuance of such a system is unjust to Ireland, useless to England, 
and dangerous to both.” 


Will Mr. Chamberlain and his seven still continue to go into the 
lobby to keep in office the Noble Marquis who firmly refuses to make 
even the slightest reform in this unjust, useless, and dangerous system 
of government ? 

Scarcely more than two years ago Mr. Chamberlain proposed that 
there should “be established in Ireland, and in Scotland, perhaps also 
in Wales and in England, national councils for dealing with affairs, 
which, although they are national, are not yet of imperial concern”’. 
Since Mr. Chamberlain has been in America he has been officially 
reported as having expressly declared himself now in favor of Home 
Rule in Ireland, so long as the integrity of the. Empire is guarded, 
and the minority protected. Will he still blindly support Lord 
Salisbury, who positively and unmistakeably declares that he does not 
‘‘ propose to extend any increased powers of local self-government”? to 
Ireland? Two years and a half ago, Mr. Chamberlain said: ‘“ Lord 
Randolph Churchill does not believe, and neither do I believe, in a 
policy of perpetual repression ; and he favors, as I favor, the concession 
of local government to Ireland, and a system under which Irishmen 
shall have some effective control of their own affairs. But, then, that 
is not Lord Salisbury’s policy.”” No, Mr. Chamberlain, most clearly 
that is not Lord Salisbury’s policy. Why, then, do you support him ? 
How, then, can you support him? Will some West-Birmingham 
elector repeat these questions to the leader of the Radical Unionists ? 

Lord Hartington’s own supporters at Rossendale, carefully selected 
by ticket—after having listened to his declaration that it would be 
insane for any Unionist not to support the present Government— 
actually resolved in favor of an extension of Local Government in 
Ireland. If Lord Hartington continues to support Lord Salisbury in 
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refusing Local Government reform in Ireland, he can hardly expect 
that the men of Rossendale will again return him to the House. 

Lord Salisbury, at Oxford, was emphatic in deploring the “ great 
wrong and evil we are suffering in this generation on account of the 
prejudice raised against landowners”; he warned his hearers against 
increasing ‘“‘the burdens on land”. But Mr. Chamberlain has, in 
precise words, advocated that ‘where the landlord will not do his 
duty to the land, the local authority should have power to step in and 
restore it to production”. Mr. Chamberlain proposed to ‘‘tax all 
unoccupied and sporting land at its full value’’. Will he nevertheless, 
against his own oft-repeated declarations, support Lord Salisbury in 
his protection of the landed aristocracy ? 

Lord Salisbury thanked the Liberal Unionists for their ‘‘ generous 
and unstinted help”. How far will Mr. Chamberlain be generous ? 
will he give away every political conviction in order to keep Lord 
Salisbury in office, or rather to keep Mr. Gladstone out of office? To 
repeat Mr. Chamberlain’s own words, uttered four years ago: ‘In this 
matter, as in so many others, Lord Salisbury constitutes himself the 
spokesman of a class—of the class to which he himself belongs— 
‘who toil not, neither do they spin’, whose fortunes, as in his case, 
have originated in grants made long ago for such services as courtiers 
render kings, and have since grown and increased while their owners 
slept; by the levy of an unearned share of all that other men have 
done by toil and labor to add to the general wealth”. Does Mr. 
Chamberlain support this Oxford High-Tory programme? Lord 
Salisbury at least is honest; he isas Tory now as he was in 1883. 
Are we to see Mr. Chamberlain, nevertheless, in the division lobby 
of the House of Commons continuously supporting Lord Salisbury? 
Must we say of Mr. Chamberlain, as he said of Mr. Goschen, that he 
“is more Conservative than the Conservative leader himself” ? 








Women and their Sphere, 


By E. Farrrax Byrrne. 
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‘WueEn the question of women’s wages is under discussion, a variety of 
reasons for their unsatisfactory state are suggested. But as, when 
studying the question of all wage-receivers (male or female), one feels 
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that the causes popularly alleged for their depressed condition are 
inadequate and secondary, and that they do not touch the root of the 
matter, so, in this particular department, one is conscious of super- 
ficiality in even the best reasoned popular writing on the subject. 

Things that are continuously wrong need revolutionising and not 
patching up. And the preliminary to salutary reform is a searching 
question. Some such searching question as to the primary cause of 
the lowness of women’s wages when compared with men’s, we propose 
to ourselves in this paper. 

What, then, is the primary cause of the lowness of women’s wages 
when compared with men’s ? 

To answer this question, we must ask a second which will carry us 
at once into the region of our simple and primitive emotions and 
feelings. The State is divided into two sexual halves: How does 
either of these two great armies of men and women regard the other 
in the light of use and value to itself? To which question, one must 
reply that, primarily, the value of women to men is their sexual value, 
their value as workers being a very secondary matter; whereas, 
primarily, the value of men to women is their capacity and power for 
work and defence, their sexuality being but secondary. It is not 
affirmed that the working power of women has no value in the eyes of 
men, nor that the sexuality of men has no value in the eyes of women 
for that would be an absurdity. The point is, that the primary value 
is reversed in the eyes of either sex when considering the other. 

The effect of this disparity in the way in which one sex holds the 
other to be of value, is, in the first place, to retain the man’s feeling of 
dominance over the woman at a time when prejudices of society, pre- 
rogatives of sex, monopolies of all kinds, are breaking down under 
the slow recognition of the true equality of the sexes, and of the right 
of the individual (whether male or female) to use his or her powers as 
he or she thinks best, for the service of the community. That which 
brought the woman into subjection to the man is not this matter of 
predominant sexual feeling; it was something different, namely, the- 
exigencies of motherhood. But it is the former which, in spite of the 
light of modern ideas, retains her in subjection. It does so, through 
two effects : the first being direct, the second indirect. 

The direct effect is that a marketable value attaches to her per- 
sonality, and causes her to be brought into dependence upon an 
individual man or men—practically to be purchased and held as a 
slave or chattel. 
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The indirect effect is, that the commercial value attached to her 
personality lowers the wages which she receives for the performance 
of industrial labor, by opening to her a resource other than that of 
labor. For, economically, it is an accepted fact that when an expe- 
dient, other than immediate wages given for immediate work done, 
exists for any wage-receiving class, the effect is to lower wages. The 
effect of the old poor-law was to lower wages by opening to laborers 
another resource than that of remuneration for honest work done. It 
did not make a difference to individual laborers whether they availed 
themselves of this assistance or not; there was the fund, and it was 
so much deducted from their wages. So of women. Not all women 
are wives or prostitutes, nevertheless, the wages of all women are 
conditioned by their sexual resources; their sexuality is a saleable 
thing; marriage or prostitution is open to all, and a reserve fund 
being thus established in fact, their honest wages suffer. 

Let us now pass on to ask, what posture does the State take 
towards the predominant sexuality of women ? 

The reply to this question is, that the English law does not 
concern itself with the value attached to women’s sexuality, any 
more than the American slave law concerned itself with the 
value attached to the muscular force of a negro. The law, 
that is, does not recognise the use to the State of the negro’s force, 
or of the woman’s sexuality. On the contrary, the essence of 
a woman’s sexual value and of a negro’s muscular value is, in the 
eyes of the law, not their respective uses to the State, but their relations 
to individual men or masters; it therefore contents itself with merely 
regulating the conditions of the two forms of slavery. This being the 
case, it is merely logical and natural that the responsibility for a 
woman’s maintenance and welfare, as of a negro’s, should be made 
to rest upon the goodwill of the individual man or men, into whose 
power she passes. To sum up shortly: the law, not recognising the 
value of the sexuality of women in its use to the State, makes no 
national provision for the maintenance of wives and prostitutes; but 
recognising the value of this sexuality to individual men, regulates 
the conditions under which they shall have and hold it. Thus we 
get in some countries, State regulation of prostitution: laws which 
seem, to competent judges, inhuman and foolish and useless. Then 
we get laws regulating marriage: a code described by a French 
writer as, in England, so arbitrary that ‘“‘the marital authority is 
made to press with an absolutely crushing weight upon ”’ the wife. 
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In the early ages of human society, the exigencies of motherhood 
having brought the female gradually into subjection to the male, it is 
easy to conceive how it was that, starting from this natural function, a 
preponderance of the sexual idea gathered around the persons of 
women, to the detriment of that which is broadly human—the 
specifically feminine being developed to the loss of the common 
humanity in them. We are all, men and women, the products of 
that which has gone before, and we can on neither side bring railing 
accusation against the other; because the. laws of a necessary past 
have shaped us, and have carried us through that unconscious fore- 
going darkness, to cast us, ready made and conscious, upon this shore 
of the present. Therefore it cannot be in the spirit of accusation that, 
looking into facts as we find them, we state, First, that the SrexvaL 
SpHERE—which has been gradually shaped about women through the 
preponderance of the sexual idea in their connexion, and back into 
which men continually and peremptorily press them—proves, when 
examined by the light of acquired reason, to be non-natural and 
arbitrary. And, secondly, that though the erection of this impalpable 
prison around them may very well have been the result of various 
necessities in the phases of development through which the race has 
passed, to wish to keep them locked therein in the present is the result 
of prejudice: that is, of the fact that all the individuals of the world, 
running the race of human development, do not touch the goal of 
the new thought abreast, but in lagging and disordered ranks, many 
being but halt and blind. 

Women, however, have been found throughout historic time 
making continual efforts to shake off the preponderance of the sexual 
idea, and to stand in an economic world as free of it as man can be. 
But the cry of men to women has always been and still, for the most 
part, is: ‘“ Your value in our eyes is your sexuality, of your work we 
will have none ”’. 

The language used is not always so plain. We meet the idea 
sugared over with conciliatory sweetness or polished inuendo, until 
the meaning is well-nigh lost. A single and somewhat ludicrous 
instance will suffice. In a Times leader dated 1834, the following 
passage may be found; Harriet Martineau had, it appears, written 
an economic pamphlet on strikes—‘‘ We certainly,” says the Times, 
“do not rank ourselves amongst this lady’s general admirers; her 
subjects seem to us, for the most part, unsuitable to a female pen ”’. 

The opinion which divides activities, either mental or physical, 
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into two sexual lines, is receding; in quality, that is to say, it is the 
same now as when the Zimes spoke, but in quantity, in mass, it is 
smaller. The fact that industries are less and less sharply divided 
into male and female, is a sign that the charmed circle of the sexual 
sphere is already giving way to the pressure of new ideas. Neverthe- 
less, instances of complete and successful escape from it are at present 
few andrare. Many women, for example—a very great and increasing 
number—throw off the preponderance of the sexual idea sufficiently 
to justify by their works a right to stand independently of it, and 
of the assistance of male relations, in an economic world. They have, 
by so doing, prepared the way for great and beneficial changes; and 
the importance of their work cannot be exaggerated, every woman 
who frees herself from dependence upon others, being a pioneer 
towards the emancipation of the sex; for only by this economic inde- 
pendence can real freedom be won. In spite of these economically 
successful instances the sexual sphere, in its purely sexual side, remains 
almost intact. And it is the purely sexual side which forms the object 
of consideration in this paper. 

Women are divided by the sexual sphere into three classes : 

I. Legal wives. 
II. Paid Prostitutes. 

III. Celibates. 

[ We include under the head ‘Paid Prostitutes” those mistresses 
who are secretly kept by a large number of men. | 

By the opinion of society a woman must stand in one of these three 
‘divisions. Irregularities, however, occur. 

We can think, for the moment, of just two examples (though there 
must be more) where the complete escape from the sexual sphere has 
been successfully effected :—has been effected, that is, without loss of 
personal dignity, or injury to the moral character. The allusion is to 
Mary Wollstonecraft and to George Eliot. These women were capable 
of standing in an economic world on their own basis, and, in addition, 
openly broke through the sexual sphere and lived in their sexual life, 
in the eye of the world, outside of and apart from it. Whether they 
were “right” or ‘‘ wrong”’, is a matter which individual minds will 
argue over. But few, if any, will venture to assert that the step they 
‘took was a retrogression in morals, or was undignified, profligate, or 
unnatural, or was even a step which could earn for them social 
contempt. The truth is that to very many minds, these two women 
stand out somewhat in the light of fore-runners. 
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Stress, however, must be laid upon the openness of their conduct. 
There are other irregularities, which cannot claim for themselves this. 
singular success—this moral integrity kept intact while trespassing 
upon the conventional moral code. For these other digressions from the 
sexual sphere are secret ones, and are accompanied by the payment 
to conventionality of an ignoble tax in fear and subterfuge. Such 
irregularities point surely rather to an error in the moral judgment of 
the individual, than to wholesome and renovating force of character. 
Moreover, they cannot be of any use to society, but are, on the 
contrary, harmful as opening a door to the spirit of profligacy; and 
assuredly, we may take it to be the aim of all sexual reform to 
extinguish profligacy, and to establish noble manners; such manners 
as may render it every day easier for men and women to approach 
each other in the frank spirit of useful friendliness, without, on the 
one hand, the embarrassment of the predominant idea of sexuality, 
and, on the other, of that anxious, commercial, stock-jobbing spirit, 
which lies behind much of the social intercourse of to-day. 

At present, however, many men and women oppose the break-. 
down of the sexual sphere for reasons which are perfectly compre- 
hensible. On the side of men, is, first, an alarm that their resources, 
or wages, will be encroached upon—an alarm which is, economically, 
fallacious. And second, mere prejudice, a fear that the world will not 
be so pleasant, possibly not so moral, a place, when the economic 
independence of women has resulted in her personal and sexual. 
freedom. On the side of women is, first, a shrinking from the effort 
and responsibility of continuous labor—a reason unmitigatedly bad. 
And second, another and much more serious reason, which is cogent 
enough to demand prolonged consideration. 

Before touching upon this serious obstacle in the way of women’s. 
emancipation, it may be useful to give an analysis of the three 
divisions of the sexual sphere. The following is from an American 
paper’ :— 

‘*Class I, The man offers the woman love and maintenance. He asks. 
from the woman: the sacrifice of her own birth-name and of her indepen- 
dence, life-long service, the subjection of her own personality to him as a 
right of property, even to the destruction of her health if he wishes it. 
Condition, marriage. 

‘“‘Class II. He offers to the woman momentary maintenance. He asks. 


from her: the sacrifice of her good fame: a life of vice: finally abandon- 
ment, want and misery. Condition, prostitution. 











! This analysis was found by the writer in Irma von Troll-Barostzani’s. book 


‘‘ Im freien Reich’’. 
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‘Class III. He offers the woman sufferance and charity. She realises 
social insignificance. Condition, celibacy.” 

One is conscious of exaggeration in this analysis. It is exaggera- 
ted because it takes no account of exceptions—of the many who are 
happy and will continue to be happy in spite of the sexual law they 
are under—and seems to depict the whole female sex as plunged in 
misery. Which is an error. Take Class III for instance. In this 
class, the risks cf misery are less than in any other. Under even a 
reformed system of sexual relationship many women (as doubtless 
some men) will continue to prefer celibacy. Under the present 
system, a large number have preferred as well as have been compelled 
into it. And, under the present system, a great many gifted, celibate 
women, as well as very many industrious, celibate, working-women, 
have won a high measure of freedom and consideration in the indus- 
trial world and are able to hold their own and to raise themselves 
high above insignificance. In short, one may be inclined to say that 
in this imperfect world, celibate working-women of whatever kind 
have very little to complain of; they live, that is to say, full and 
useful lives. But in thinking of the fortunate celibate woman, we 
must not forget her less fortunate sister who has lately been breathing 
her woes through the pages of the daily papers, under the title of 
‘‘Lady-companion”. Such a woman appears to taste the ashy fruit 
of insignificance as the daily food of life, with deforming results upon 
her character and intellect. The analysis is no exaggeration in its 
description when applied to her. But, whether the celibacy is the 
cause of the disheartening result, or whether this cause should be 
sought for in some other direction, it is not within the scope of this 
paper definitely to decide; distinctly, however, the opinion may be 
expressed that celibacy has very little to do with the matter. No 
further, perhaps, than this:—that the expectation of marriage in 
which girls are brought up, bas a bad effect upon their energies. 
in other departments, and the anxiety and disappointment con- 
sequent upon this monotonous restriction in the element of 
hope, have a warping and stunting effect upon the temper and 
character. 


Of Class II, prostitutes, little can here be said. The accounts of 
the sufferings of these women belong in the eyes of a Socialist to the 
catalogue of crimes. De Tocqueville, in his ‘‘ Democracy in America ” 
makes a remark which calls, however, for comment. It is worth 
while to repeat and to reply to it, because it embodies an opinion 
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which obtained a little time back, and which lingers still amongst the 
ranks of those who lag in the race of development. He says of these 
women that they should ‘‘be treated as foul sewers are treated, as 
physical facts and not moral agents”. Few “all-round” modern 
thinkers will be inclined to endorse that cynical saying ; the spread of 
Socialism is beginning to purge from the conscience the inclination to 
accept tranquilly the sacrifice of any class of human beings for 
another ; and the spread of scientific culture has broken the force in 
such dicta as the following: ‘Prostitution has always existed and 
therefore must always exist’. On the contrary, it isa growing opinion 
that prostitution is not a necessity, but merely a product of imperfect 
institutions, and that under an improved state of society, it will, 
whether as regulated by the State or merely as condoned by society, of 
itself dwindle rapidly away. At any rate, one may say with confidence 
that it is impossible to take a moral agent and treat him or her as an 
unconscious fact—be that fact foul or fair; and further, that if indeed 
prostitution be a necessary fact, then, in the light of the modern 
conscience, the words of De Tocqueville require a strange expansion. 
For the new awakening conscience of the race cannot permit any 
human necessity to be laid as a burden on any particular class of men 
and women, so that from this or that class alone shall be levied the 
recruits to bear that burden—it cannot permit it whether the burden 
be that of labor or of prostitution. 


The first class remains to be mentioned, that of wives. Here, more 
than elsewhere, the American paper will be charged with exaggera- 
tion in its analysis. And yet, it is just here that some such unmiti- 
gated statement is of special use. To say that a very large number 
of married persons are living together in happy equality, and that the 
woman is unconscious of the harsh conditions of the class she has 
entered, is an irrelevancy; it is simply to say that men are, for the 
most part, a great deal better than the laws they have made. The 
fact remains that, as John Stuart Mill says,' the law of this land does 
give into the hand of every male ruffian, a female slave to treat as he 
will short of murder. And though many happy women remain un- 
touched by the legal conditions they have placed themselves under, 
there these conditions still are, ready to rise into painful prominence 
at any unexpected turn of events. Surely it is an error—a sign of a 
most imperfect state of society—to bind legally the fate of any human 





1 «* Subjection of Women.’’ 
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being into absolute dependence upon that changeful, incalculable 
thing, the character of another. 

When the best is said that can be said, it would be highly 
optimistic and certainly untrue to affirm that the majority of marriages 
are happy. Even if we allowed this optimistic view for purposes of 
argument, we must still grant that the provisos which some married 
couples find not incompatible with happiness, are retained at the 
expense of the torment and misery of others. And it cannot be denied 
that the concomitants of marriage, as for many centuries we have had 
it, are the subsidiary states of celibacy and prostitution. 

Whether, however, the legal bond of marriage could be got rid of in the 
present state of society is a question demanding very serious consideration. 

But we may venture to remark with confidence that in a better 
state of society the interference of law will be used in a precisely 
opposite direction from the present—not, that is, to keep people 
together whether they love each other or do not (for here interference 
is either superfluous or evil), but to provide escapes in case the ties of 
nature and affection prove weak, or become a torment and oppression. 

(To be concluded.) 








fletcher of Saltown, 


By Joun M. Roserrtson. 





Avr a time when the people of Scotland are understood to be excited 
about the obtaining of some measure of separate Government, it may 
be found interesting, if not profitable, to contemplate the utterances of 
a half-forgotten patriot who fought as eloquently as vainly for Scottish 
Home Rule just before the Union of the Parliaments. Half-forgotten 
one calls Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, for the few references made to 
his name in the literature of the century do not indicate any particular 
attention to his writings.’ Carlyle in his essay on Burns refers to 
“our Fletcher’s aphorism” in the sentence: ‘‘‘ Let me make the 
songs of a people’, said he, ‘and you shall make its laws’.” But 
Carlyle not only misquotes the aphorism but is mistaken in attributing 
it to Fletcher, whose words are that he ‘knew a very wise man” who 





1 There is, however, an appreciative article on him in Vol. IV of the ‘‘ Retro- 
spective Review ”’. 
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‘believed if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need 
not care who should make the laws of a nation”; and even Dr. John 
Hill Burton, though he quotes in his ‘‘ History of Scotland ” from the 


‘very paper in which Fletcher says this, falls in another volume (vii, 87) 


into the common error of making Fletcher the originator of the saying. 
It might on reflexion have struck Carlyle and Burton as odd that 
such an observation should be made in his own person by a man to 
whom there is not the slightest reason for attributing a single piece 
of verse. Though, however, it is in the nature of things that Fletcher 
should be little more than a name even to those who are most ready 
to commemorate the name of a patriot, there is a quality in his 
utterances, as well as in his character, which will always make him 
a memorable figure for students of history. 

The Fletchers were of aristocratic descent, but Andrew’s great- 
great-grandfather was a merchant in Dundee; and his trading 
seems to have founded the family fortunes. Andrew’s grandfather 
and namesake was knighted by James VI, and became a senator of 
the College of Justice, with the title of Lord Innerpeffer; and his 
lordship’s son Robert, Andrew’s father, was knighted likewise. 
Andrew, born in 1653, had the fortune to have for his tutor Bishop 
Burnet, then ‘‘rector of the parish of Saltoun’’—the phrase sounds 
strangely to a Scotch ear to-day—to whose guardianship Sir 
Robert, dying in Andrew’s boyhood, consigned his son on his 


deathbed; and the Earl of Buchan, who wrote a characteristic life 


of Fletcher in 1792, states that the boy’s mother too was a lover 
of political liberty. It does not appear that Fletcher studied at 
any university, but we are told that after finishing his studies under 
Dr. Burnet he was sent to travel on the continent, and we know 
that the estate of Saltoun was confirmed to him by Parliament at 
the age{of nineteen.' The next detail is that when the Duke of 
York was Lord_Commissioner (that is, in the years 1680 and 1681, 
and at the age of 27-8) Fletcher was Commissioner in the Scottish 
Parliament for East Lothian. He then seems to have distinguished 
himself,in the Duke of Argyle’s party in opposition to Lauderdale’s 
administration—presumably in regard to the Test Act—for on the 
advice of Dr. Burnet, then in England, he withdrew to Holland, 
apparently about the same time as Argyle, who fled thither in 1683, 
escaping from Edinburgh Castle, where he was imprisoned on his 





1 Chalmers’ ‘‘ Caledonia ’’, ii, 530. 
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conviction for leasing-making. The keynote of Fletcher’s life was 
struck: he was always in Opposition, and always vehemently so. A 
certain personal luck, however, constantly attended him. He is said 
to have come to England with the aged Baillie of Jerviswood in 1683, 
and to have been, with his friend, ‘“‘ admitted into the secrets of Lord 
Russel’s Council of Six”; but though Baillie was tried and executed, 
Fletcher, according to Buchan, ‘‘ managed his part of the negociation 
with so much address and prudence” that the Administration ‘could 
find no pretext for seizing him”, a somewhat dubious statement in 
the circumstances. Prudence was certainly not the ruling feature in 
Fletcher’s character, though he had both address and penetration. 
After further travelling on the continent and studying ‘“‘ public law 
and politics” he joined the British exiles at the Hague in 1685; but, 
says Buchan, “it does not appear that he possessed much of the con- 
fidence of the party. He was unaccommodating, and ran extrava- 
gantly on the project of setting up a commonwealth in Scotland, or 
at least a monarchy so limited as hardly to bear any resemblance to 
a kingdom.” His ‘‘ unaccommodating” temper was the saving of 
him. Disapproving of the plan of operations of Argyle’s futile 
expedition, he did not join it, and so escaped Argyle’s fate; and 
though he reluctantly joined the expedition of Monmouth, which, he 
afterwards told Burnet [‘‘ History,” b. iv. p. 405, ed. 1838], was 
practically forced on the Duke by the urgency of others, he again 
escaped by reason of his vehemence and tenacity of opinion. 
According to Burnet, he would have been put in Lord Grey’s cavalry 
command, were it not that, shortly after the landing in England, he 
had roused local wrath by shooting a contumelious adherent of the 
cause who threatened to cane him for availing himself of this per- 
sonage’s horse.’ Still, he did not suffer for it; for when Monmouth 
was proclaimed King at Taunton the inflexible Republican, who had 
been led to believe that a popular congress would be called to form a 
constitution, withdrew from the expedition and took ship for Spain. 
Of his experiences there, certain records have been preserved in which 
there is a suspicious predominance of the marvellous. There is some- 
how a falling off in the quality of adventures since these days. 


Leaving Spain, Fletcher served as a volunteer in the Hungarian 








1 Burnet’s ‘‘ History’, b. iv. p. 411, ed. 1838. Buchan, who had access to a 
manuscript history of the Fletcher family, says the man killed was the Mayor of 
Linn; Burnet calls the place Lyme (Dorsetshire), and says nothing of the Mayor, 
stating that the man killed came from Taunton. 
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war against the Turks, distinguishing himself, it is said, by his 
gallantry and military talents. We next find him once more at the 
Hague, where among the exiles there were a number of his country- 
men. He would not take advantage of James’s Act of Indemnity in 
1686, and only returned to Scotland at the Revolution. From that 
time till the Union he was a unique figure in Scottish public life, 
always acting independently, always jealously resisting English en- 
croachment, battling for Home Rule, opposing the Union, bringing 
down Paterson with the ‘‘ African Company ’’—known to history 
chiefly through the Darien Scheme—striving to improve agriculture ; 
in all things laboring for the good of his country, and never gaining 
place or emolument for himself. His perfect integrity seems to have 
been recognised on all hands, though his temper incurred criticism, 
as appears from two noteworthy accounts of him by contemporaries. 
One is from the ‘‘ Memoirs” of the busy Jacobite, Lockhart of 
Carnwath : 

“ Andrew Fletcher of Sulton, in the first part of his life, did improve 
himself to a great Degree by Reading and Travelling. He was a great 
Admirer of both Ancient and Modern Republicks. .... Being Elected 
a Parliament Man in the Year 1703, he show’d a Sincere and Honest In- 
clination towards the Honor and Interest of his Country. The thoughts of 
Englands Domineering over Scotlund was what his Generous Soul could not 
away with. The Indignities and Oppression Scotland lay under, gaul’d him 
to the Heart. So that in his Learned and Elaborated Discourses, he exposed 
them with Undaunted Courage and Pathetical Eloquence. He was Bless’d 
with a Soul that Hated and Despised whatever was Mean and Unbecoming 


a Gentleman, and so stedfast to what he thought Right, that no Hazard 
nor Advantage, no nor the Universal Empire, nor the Gold of America, 


could tempt him to yield or desert it..... He was Master of the 
English, Latin, Greek, and Italian Languages, and well versed in History, 
the Civil Law, and all kinds of Learning.... . In his private Conversa- 


tion Affable to his Friends (but could not endure to Converse with those he 
thought Enemies to their Country) and free of all manner of Vice. He had 
a penetrating, Clear and Lively Apprehension, but so extreamly Wedded to 
his own Opinions, that there were few (and those too must be his Beloved 
Friends) he would endure to Reason against him. .... He was, no doubt, 
an enemy to all Monarchical Governments, at least thought they wanted to 
be much Reformed..... ” (**Memoirs Concerning the Affairs of Scot- 
land,” p. 68). 


Lockhart naturally sought to make out that Fletcher was specially 
friendly to the Tories, but the following account, prefixed to the 
various editions of Fletcher’s works, and taken “from a MS. in the 


library of the late Thomas Rawlinson Esq.,” will not bear out that 
description : 


** Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun is a Gentleman of a Good Estate in Scot- 
land, attended with the oY of a good education..... He is so 
erties of the people, that he is too jealous of the 


zealous an assertor of the li 
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growing power of all princes. . . . This made him oppose King Charles, 
and invade King James: and oppose the giving of so much power to King 
William, whom he would never serve: nor does he ever come into the 
administration of this Queen; but stands up a stout pillar for the constitu- 
tion of the parliament of Scotland. 

‘“*He is a Gentleman steady in his principles, of nice honor, with 
abundance of learning ; brave as the sword he wears, and bold asa lion; a 
sure friend, and an irreconcilable enemy: would lose his life readily to 
serve his country and would not do a base thing to save it. His thoughts 
are large as to religion, and could never be brought within the bounds of 
any particular sect. Nor will he be under the distinction of a Whig or 
Tory: saying, those names are used to cloak the knaves of both. 

‘* His notions of Government, however, are too fine spun : and can hardly 
be lived up to by men subject to the common frailties of nature; neither 
will he give allowance for extraordinary emergencies: witness the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, with whom he had always been very intimate: yet the Duke 
coming to be Secretary of State a second time, purely to save his country, 
this Gentleman would never be in common charity with him afterwards. 

He hath wrote some very good things; but they are not published 
in his name: he hath a very good genius. A low, thin man, of a brown 
complexion ; “full of fire, with a stern sour look ; and fifty years old.” 


It must be confessed that the “stern sour look”? in a manner 
pervades the ‘‘ good things” Fletcher wrote, and seems to be on the 
whole in accord with his career. Sarcasm and epigram he has in 
plenty ; but no humor: he never smiles. To conceive him aright 
one must remember that, on the one hand, primary self-interest was 
the motive of almost all the politicians around him, and that, on the 
other, he stood almost alone among them as a convinced and enthusi- 
astic Republican. Buchan (p. 37) tells that Fletcher “being in 
company one day with Dr. Pitcairn, the conversation turned on a 
person of learning whose history was not distinctly known. ‘I knew 
the man well,’ said Fletcher: ‘he was hereditary professor of divinity 
at Hamburgh.’ ‘ J/ereditary professor!’ said Pitcairn .... ‘ Yes, 
Doctor,’ replied Fletcher, ‘hereditary professor of divinity. What 
think you of a hereditary king?’ ” 
Fletcher’s, which is doubtful, gives the measure of his unpracticality. 
To be a Republican in Scotland in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century required at least as much devotion to an ideal as it does to 
be a militant Socialist to-day. The remarkable turbulence of the 


The epigram, if it be really 


Scottish people, commons and baronage together, up till that period— 
their constant disregard for the royal authority—becomes doubly 
remarkable in view of their determined adherence to the principle 
of royalism. It is the commonplace of their history to find the 
monarch dethroned or put to death and the heir apparent proclaimed 





‘ Burnet, again, (Jistory, p. 405) describes him as ‘of great parts and many 
virtues, but a most violent Republican and extravagant] y passionate 
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| king, and fought for with the most desperate devotion. They rebelled 
as no people ever rebelled before; but their fidelity to a dynasty is 
just as unexampled. Nothing is more puzzling to us to-day than the 
| i matter of course fashion in which, after Charles I. has been rebelled 
against and executed, the Scottish Covenanters crown his son, ap- 
parently never asking themselves whether the young man will take 
kindly to the subjects who have been the means of his father’s down- 
fall—at least going no further than demanding that he shall sign the 
all-important Covenant, and preserve what they term their “ liberties’’. 
The new king is regarded as a kind of organism whose function it is to 
be king; and there is no speculation as to how the transaction looks from 
the point of view of mere human feeling. We are apt to assume that 
the human feeling was awanting; and to some extent perhaps it was; 
but the true explanation of the phenomena is that with the utmost 
readiness to defy their king, once seated and ruling, the Scots com- 
bined the most profound faith in the doctrine of kingship—not in the 
i shape of an abstract recognition of the value of the function, but in a 
sub-rational tendency, an unreasoning need for a king ; which may be 
called either a superstition or an inherited feeling amounting to an 
instinct, and not more readily destructible. It is difficult to believe 
ia that behind the prompt and unhesitating resistance offered to Charles I. 
in Scotland there was no element of Republican principle, but so far as 
documentary evidence goes there was practically no such thing. That 
there was a considerable development of Republicanism in England—a 
development which somewhat strangely disappeared in the next 
generation—is certain ; but it is equally certain that in Scotland Re- 
publicanism had no hold. There can be no doubt that to most 
Covenanters the execution of Charles I. was a shocking act: witness 
the passage in Baillie’s Letters (iii. 85, quoted in Burton’s History 
vii. 10.), in which that voluble divine curiously anticipates the prose 
style of Mr. Swinburne ; expressing 
| *‘ane mournful sorrow for that execrable and tragic parricide, which, x 
} though all men on earth should pass over unquestioned, yet we nothing 
doubt but the great Judge of the world will arise and plead against every 
one of what condition soever, who have been either authors or actors, or 
consenters or approvers, of that hardly expressible crime, which stamps j 
and stigmatizes with a new and before unseen character of infamy the 


face of the whole generation of sectaries and their adherents from whose 
hearts and hands that vilest villainy did proceed”. 


What Mr. Baillie would have done with the king it is hard to say; 
but he doubtless wrote sincerely, if Swinburnesely. It might be 
supposed that, while before the Restoration the people took such 
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liberties with their kings as put Republicanism almost at a discount, 
the changed state of things under Charles II. and James VII. would 
create a new habit of thinking; but there is nothing to show that this 
took place to any discoverable extent; and the Scottish people were as 
ready to accept William and Mary as they had ever before been to 
recognise the heir during the lifetime of an obnoxious sovereign. 
The only novelty was that the heir male was now passed by; and the 
general belief certainly was that he was spurious. 

Fletcher, then, was out of touch with the practical politicians of 
his time, both Scotch and English. If they did not share the general 
royalist instinct, they at all events saw that the nation which had 
welcomed Charles II. after having had Cromwell could not possibly 
become a Republic in their time; and they saw, too, that the monarchy 
which was menaced by the Jacobite party could not well be pedanti- 
cally constitutional. Royalism must fight royalism. Fletcher would 
have had the reigning monarch bound hand and foot by an elaborate 
system of constitutional government while a considerable number of 
his countrymen were fanatically attached to the house of Stuart and 
eager to see it restored, and while as many more were chiefly con- 
cerned about having a good place under whichever king was to 
reign. To see him rightly, however, we shouid approach him not 
merely on the side he presents as an irreconcilable parliamentarian, 
but on the side of his high-minded idealism, which is nowhere better 
exhibited than in his ‘ Discourse of Government with Relation to 
Militias,” published in 1698. From such a title, having regard to 
modern dissertations, one expects something sufficiently tedious; but 
in the hands of Fletcher the theme becomes dignified and the treat- 
ment almost fascinating. His purpose is, first, to show that since the 
year 1500, about which time standing armies began to be established 
in most European countries, there has been a general decline of liberty 
in Christendom. This he goes about with considerable breadth of 
judgment, and, from the point of view of an independent aristocrat, 
considerable cogency; proceeding next to set forth the advantages 
of a militia over a mercenary force. If not always close, the reasoning 
is generally vigorous. ‘’Tis pretended,” he says, ‘‘ we are in hazard 
of being invaded by a powerful enemy ; shall we therefore destroy our 
government? What is it then that we should defend? Is it our persons, 
by the ruin of our government? In what then shall we be the 
gainers? In saving our lives by the loss of our liberties?” Some- 
times the argument from facts is strained or inaccurate, but when 
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Fletcher goes on to expound his idea of what a national militia should 
be, it is impossible to deny that, for the period, it was finely conceived. 
Germany has since partly realised the picture, but Fletcher imagines 
something finer than the modern actuality. He would form four migra- 
tory camps, “‘one in Scotland and three in England, into which all the 
young men of the respective countries should enter” at 21; remaining 
two years if they can maintain themselves; and, if not, one year, at 
the public expense. Those who can keep a horse shall be obliged to 
do so, and all shall be trained in gymnastics and swimming as well 
as in the use of arms. The moral and intellectual concerns of the 
young men are not neglected by the schemer, but militarism is always 
the end in view; and there is a noteworthy provision in regard to 
the supply of religious instruction, from which it may be gathered 
that Fletcher was as much of an Irreconcilable in ecclesiastical as in 
political matters. In his theory and in his ethics, however, he is not 
quite so ‘‘fine-spun” as might have been supposed from his own 
allocutions and his contemporaries’ judgments. His officers are to 
be taken only from the “‘men of quality and fortune”; and both 
officers and men, trained to arms though they be for the express 
purpose of defending their country’s liberties, are to ‘‘improve them- 
selves” by fighting ‘“‘in any foreign country where there should be 
action’, because in no other way can militias be thoroughly trained. 
The justice of the cause in which they fight is not thought a question 
worth considering. 

Such a provision, as it happens, is not only in conflict with the 
moral principles by which the entire scheme is justified; it is dis- 
countenanced by Fletcher’s own expressed views of international 
politics. Only a leaf further on we have this: “And it can never 
be the interest of these nations to take any other share in preserving 
the balance of Europe than what may be performed by our fleet”. 
There is no more to be said on that head; and it will hardly be 
seriously disputed that, on the other hand, a scheme of compulsory 
militarism would have effectually prevented that progress from general 
poverty to comparative comfort which Scotland began to make in the 
eighteenth century. A certain pathos of frustration attaches to all 
Fletcher’s pleadings. Just as he failed to perceive the line of social 
progress that his country was to follow, so did he fail to conceive that 
the best political arrangement for its welfare was precisely a Union 
of the English and Scottish Parliaments. His own prescription was 
exactly the reverse, and he was as eager in the advocacy of that as 
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of a national militia. It is impossible, however, to conceive a more 
earnest concern for the common good, or a keener sense of the 
prevalent evils, than is shown in Fletcher’s two Discourses on the 
Affairs of Scotland, apparently written abroad, but published in 
Edinburgh in the year 1698. To this day his account of the social 
evils of the country in his time is in some respects the most striking 
that exists; and it is probably much less known than it deserves to 
be. 

The first Discourse is a review of the chief political questions of 
the day, and was evidently designed to influence the Parliament of 
that year. The year of writing was that of the sailing of the great 
expedition to Darien, with which, there is good reason to believe, 
Fletcher was closely connected ; and it is evident from the Discourse 
that he was strongly in favor of the ‘‘ African and Indian Company”. 
Alluding to the ships which have sailed, he declares: 

‘*T may well say all our hopes of ever being any other than a poor and 
inconsiderable people are imbarked with them”’; and he goes on to propose 
‘*(since the nation is so generally concerned in this Indian trade, that the 
ruin of it, which God forbid, may very probably draw along with it that of 
the whole trade of the kingdom, and a perpetual discouragement from ever 
attempting anything considerable hereafter) that a twelve months’ cess 
should be levied for the support of it; and that whatsoever may be the 
product of that money, by the trade of the Company, shall go to the easin 
of the nation from publick burdens, whenever they shall make a dividend 
of clear profit ”’. 

The ‘ Discourse”? next goes on tu protest against the keeping up 
of the army in time of peace; and a protest against the granting of 
a land tax to King William during his life is followed up, and the 
Discourse concluded, by a stringent demand for an act of indemnity 
to ‘‘many men who are still obnoxious to the law’’, and, at the same 
time, the exemplary punishment ‘‘of the notorious enemies to the 
liberty of this country”. ‘The offenders pointed at, as may be sur- 
mised, are chiefly those who promoted religious persecution in the 
two previous reigns; but the personages concerned in the massacre of 
Glencoe are not obscurely indicated as equally guilty. 

The ‘Second Discourse” has a more massive interest for the 
modern reader than the first. There had been a three years’ dearth, 
and though, as mentioned in the first Discourse, the Scottish people 
were ‘“‘ beginning, to the great advantage of the nation, to make 
some small progress in trade”—though the Darien expedition was 
just sent forth—it was necessary to consider ‘‘the condition of so 
many thousands of our people who are at this day dying for want 
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of bread”. Fletcher deals with the poverty of the population at 
length. 


‘Though perhaps, upon the great want of bread, occasioned by the 
continued bad seasons of this and the three preceding years, the evil be 
greater and more pressing than at any time in our days, yet there have 
always been in Scotland such numbers of poor, as by no regulations could 
ever be orderly provided for; and this country has always swarmed with 
such numbers of idle vagabonds, as no laws could ever restrain. And 
indeed when I considered the many excellent laws enacted by former 
Parliaments for setting the poor to work .... and yet that nothing was 
obtained by them, I was amazed, and began to think upon the case of other 
nations in this particular. . . . But upon reflection I found them all subject 
to the same inconvenience, and that in all the countries of Europe there 
were great numbers of poor, except in Holland, which I knew to proceed 
from their having the greatest share in the trade of the world... . 4 And 
my curiosity was increased, when upon reflection I could not call to mind 
that any antient author had so much as mentioned such a thing as great 
numbers of poor in any country.” 


The conclusion the inquirer arrives at will astonish some. It is 
that the prevalence of poverty in Christendom is the result of the 
action of the Church, “ never failing to confound things spiritual with 
temporal, and consequently all good order and good government, 
(either through mistake or design) upon the first publick establishment 
of the Christian religion, recommended nothing more to masters in 
order to the salvation of their souls, than the setting such of their 
slaves at liberty as would embrace the Christian faith ”—an act which 
the writer declares to be unjustified by the Scriptures.’ After a 
somewhat confused historical sketch there is laid down the further 
proposition that only by re-establishing slavery will national poverty 
ever be got under command, the evil being too vast to be disposed of 
by the institutions of public workhouses. Burton says (viii, 7) ‘it is 
significant of the evil nature of the times that Fletcher’s enslaving 
project created no surprise,” but Fletcher indicates that he counts 
upon not only ‘‘all the misconstruction and obloquy, but all the 
disdain, fury and out-cries, of which either ignorant magistrates or 
proud, lazy and miserable people are capable”. And on the whole 
one feels that he might well do so, though his project may have, as 





1 The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
the translation of 1611 ambiguously renders thus: ‘Art thou called being a 
servant? care not for it: but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather’’, (an 
ambiguity preserved in the version of 1881), Fletcher translates: ‘‘ Art thou called 
being a 6 Be not concerned for thy condition; but even though thou might- 
est be free, chuse to continue in it;’’ rightly arguing that the context shows this 
to be the meaning. Paul’s reason, he remarks, ‘‘ seems to be that it might appear 
they did not embrace it for any worldly advantage, as well as to destroy a doctrine 
which even in his days began to be preached, that slavery was inconsistent with 
the Christian religion: since such a doctrine would have been a great stop to the 
progress of it’’. 
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Burton states, ‘‘passed unnoticed” in contemporary literature, and 
though ‘‘the idea of slavery was becoming all too familiar by its 
practice”. If no counter-pamphlets were written it must have been 
because the proposals in Fletcher’s were considered too wild for 
serious discussion, like his views as to Republicanism. 

Wild as they were, however, we are apt to exaggerate their 
wildness to-day if we do not give close heed to Fletcher’s description 
of the evils with which he proposed to grapple. 


‘“‘There are at this day in Scotland” he sets forth, ‘‘ (besides a great 
many poor families very meanly provided for by the church-boxes, with 
others, who by living upon bad food fall into various diseases) two hundred 
thousand people begging from door to door. These are not only no way 
advantageous, but a very grievous burden to so poor a country. And 
though the number of them be perhaps double to what it was formerly, by 
reason of this present great distress, yet in all times there have been about 
one hundred thousand of those vagabonds, who have lived without any 
regard or subjection either to the laws of the land, or even those of God 
and nature. . . . . Many murders have been discovered among them; and 
they are not only an unspeakable oppression to poor tenants... . but 
they rob many poor people who live in houses distant from any neighbour- 
hood. In years of plenty many thousands of them meet together in the 
mountains, where they feast and riot for many days; and at country 
weddings, markets, burials, and other the like public occasions, they are to 
be seen both men and women perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, 
and fighting together.” 


It is not quite easy to credit that in a country with a population of 
1,500,000, as Fletcher states, there should be 200,000 wandering 


beggars, but granting even that he exaggerated considerably it must 
be believed either that there was a very serious amount of evil or 
that Fletcher was romancing to a preposterous extent. 


‘‘Now what I would propose upon the whole matter is,” he goes on, 
+... every man of a certain estate ... . should be obliged to take a 
proportionable number of those vagabonds, and either employ them in 
hedging and ditching his grounds or in any other sort of work in town and 
country, or if they happen to be children... . that he should educate 
them in the knowledge of some mechanical art, that so every man of estate 
might have a little manufacture at home which might maintain those ser- 
vants, as they did to the antients..... Hospitals and alms-houses ought 
to be provided for the sick, lame, and decrepit. .... And for example 
and terror three or four hundred of the most notorious of those villains 
whom we call jockeys, might be presented by the government to the State 
of Venice to serve in their gallies against the common enemy of Christen- 
dom. But these things when once resolved, must be executed with great 
address, diligence and severity. .... oe 


“cc 


As to the latter suggestion there could not well be much dispute. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Tue condition of the Metropolis, of that vast city which contains a 
population which is a nation in its magnitude, is a matter of imperial, 
rather than of local, concern. Something like five millions of human 
beings are here gathered together, and the physical, mental, and 
moral condition of this nation, seated at the heart of a world-wide 
empire, is one that must touch, intellectually and emotionally, all who 
care for the future of our section of the human race. Most unhappily 
this vast aggregation of men and women has no corporate life ; it is a 
‘concourse of fortuitous atoms”’, not an organism; it is a chaos, not a 
cosmos. In this weltering seething mass of living things we seek in 
vain for any possibly unifying faith, any centralising hope; all is 
formless, inchoate, not even embryonic, in this whirling deep over 
which has been breathed no word of sovran, of compelling power, 
‘‘Let there be light and life ”’. 

First of all we have here two cities, not one ; the cities of the Rich 
and the Poor, of the West and the East. In the one is carried to 
the loftiest height the display of a luxurious civilisation; graceful 
men, dainty women, gorgeous carriages, glittering jewels, splendid 
mansions, are seen on every hand. In the other sinks to its 
lowest depth the misery of an unpitied poverty; brutalised men, coarse 
women, squalid hovels, loathsome rags, are met at every corner. And 
between these fly the daily messengers of a cheap press, revealing the 
squalor to the wealth, and the wealth to the squalor, printing side by 
side the records of a Queen’s Drawing Room and of the suicide of a 
starving woman with a baby at her breast. But between them are no 
links of brotherhood or human sympathy, bridging the ghastly gulf; 
as, indeed, how can there be between those who feel on the one side 
an inarticulate fear, on the other an inarticulate reproach ? 

And secondly, these cities differ from all other cities in our land, 
in that they lack those means of corporate expression which may often 
serve to avert either tyranny or rebellion. Their police form an alien 
body, ruling by an outside authority instead of serving the civic will. 
They are the weapon of a central non-municipal power, not the 
executive of an orderly community. Thence comes it that in the hands 
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of a man like Sir Charles Warren, at once tyrannical and weak, cruel 
because timid, self-assertive because self-doubting, they have now 
grown into a semi-military force, hostile to the citizens as is a military 
caste, while lacking the self-control and sense of responsibility which 
are the result of military discipline. They have gained all that is evil 
in an army, while failing to attain such good as is possible to mili- 
tarism. In the West they have become venal, the slaves of wealthy 
vice; in the East they have become brutal, the tyrants of poverty- 
stricken despair. In both West and East they blindly swear what 
suits the purpose of the moment, careless of all duty save that of 
pleasing their superior officer. The perjury of London constables in 
the police-courts can only be measured by those who have listened to 
their evidence, and have at the same time heard the comments of 
their comrades on the stories which were being told in the witness- 
box. But this sad mischief which is wrought by the divorce of the 
executive and controlling powers, is not the only one which springs 
out of the want of civic life. Nowhere is there any method of civic 
expression. ‘There is no central authority to undertake a census of 
the unemployed—that is left to the generous action of a trade company 
more resembling a Middle Age princely guild than a nineteenth 
century firm. ‘There is no central authority to initiate local works 
that are crying out to be executed, and that would absorb all surplus 
labor. Here we are, a vast, inarticulate, helpless, inorganic mass. 
And we are drifting into Revolution, as Paris drifted, one hundred 
years ago. 


Let us face Reality. The preaching of Socialism in the highways 
of this great city, in which Wealth and Poverty face each other in 
such extreme and awful contrast as they have never before done in 
the world’s history, has resulted in a vague belief among the poor 
that their poverty is artificial not natural, is due to arbitrary arrange- 
ments not to necessary laws. A soft ray of Hore has stolen into the 
slums in which wither men, women and children, and this has allured 
out heretofore hopeless creatures, dumbly eager for help from the 
beautiful new gospel they have heard. But these rags of Lazarus 
brought tothe gates of wealth have offended Dives. It was well 
enough to “ go slumming” for a few hours from the land in which it 
is ‘always afternoon”, but that the slum-dwellers should come out 
into Trafalgar Square, ‘“‘ betwixt the wind and our nobility” showed 
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a depravity that must be promptly punished. Besides, this glaring 
of gaunt-eyed poverty into the soft eyes of easy-living, this fluttering 
of tattered garments in full view of broadcloth and silk, this display 
of starving manhood in Trafalgar Square, close to the food-filled and 
jewel-filled shops of the Strand, was there not in this a dumb menace, 
an impending peril, none the less awful because well-nigh voiceless ; 
nay, in truth, the more impressive to the imagination from the very 
inarticulateness of the pale-faced, despairful-eyed creatures, who 
wandered vaguely, but with strange stirring of somewhat that 
resembled question not unallied to doubtful hope, over the flags of 
Trafalgar Square. Then these floating, dim-thoughted souls, who 
foolishly dreamed that wealthy and cultivated London might have 
something to teach them, found that all that London had to say to 
them was best expressed by bludgeons of police. They fled to Hyde 
Park, and there again made their plaint, attacking none, hurting 
none, with strange dumb patience flying, unknowing of their fault. 
Shut into Hyde Park by police, charged by police cavalry, bludgeoned 
by police infantry, they fled once more, not yet used to fight, and still 
hoping for bread in exchange for work. Back once more to Trafalgar 
Square, to be left there in peace one day and bludgeoned the next, till 
all ‘law ”’ seemed chaos, and mere whim of police became to them the 
authority of the State. 

Meanwhile, a political meeting, called by the Metropolitan Radical 
Federation, had been fixed for November 13th in Trafalgar Square. 
As in many a previous year, workmen’s clubs gathered and went 
peacefully towards the appointed meeting place. Suddenly, in most 
cases without warning, the police fell on them with uplifted batons, 
tore their flags, broke their musical instruments, smashed skulls and 
arms of peaceful, unarmed, unoffending men. Here and there brave 
resistance was made, and despite furious charges of mounted police 
and unbridled ferocity of foot police, the crowd held its own, until foot 
and horse soldiers were called out to disperse it. 

Since that fatal ‘‘ Bloody Sunday” London has been in a state of 
underground civil war. All the entente cordiale between the workers 
and the police has vanished ; sullen anger faces brutal threat. More 
than 100,000 of the following leaflet have been circulated through the 
Radical clubs. 

“THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC. 
‘‘REMEMBER TRAFALGAR SQuARE. 
‘* FELLoW CITIZENS.—Since the middle of October the police have been 
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used to break up peaceable and orderly meetings, to assault harmless 
citizens engaged in the exercise of the constitutional rights of meeting and 
procession, and generally to terrorise the poorer classes of the community. 
On November 13th in Trafalgar Square and in the roads leading thereto, 
they bludgeoned men, women and children, treating alike demonstrators and 
spectators, sending their horses at full gallop into dense masses of people, 
using the most brutal and unnecessary violence, destroying banners and 
musical instruments, which poor men had bought, and generally behaving 
more like savages than decent Englishmen. Many workmen, among them 
an old man of sixty-five, had their arms broken and hundreds were cut and 
otherwise injured. All this was done under cover of a proclamation by 
King Charles Warren, which has since been given up by Mr. Poland, 
Solicitor to the Treasury, as mere waste paper. 

‘*In the afternoon and evening of November 13th, policemen, within the 
police stations, set on the helpless prisoners and beat them savagely. One 
man had a tooth broken: another had his eyes blackened; a third was 
beaten till he streamed with blood; a fourth was knocked senseless ; but it 
is useless to recapitulate all the cases. 

‘*On November 14th, witnesses for the defence in three cases, to my own 
knowledge, were kept out of court by the police, until the men on whose 
behalf they came, had been sentenced inside. I say nothing yet of the 
perjury by which convictions were obtained, while the evidence which would 
have shown the perjury, was violently kept from the court. 

‘*On November 20th, in defiance of King Charles Warren’s gracious 
pledge that processions should be permitted to pass unmolested along certain 
routes, two of these licensed processions were attacked by the police, their 
instruments broken, some of their members arrested and charged on Nov- 
ember 21st with assault. 

‘On the same day a young man who was standing quietly, but who 
wrote down the number of a policeman who committed an unprovoked assault 
on another person, was set on by a band of uniformed ruftians and beaten 
senseless so that he had to be conveyed to the hospital shockingly injured 
on the head and face. Such are a few of the acts which have been committed 
during the last fortnight by the ‘‘ guardians of the peace”. How are we to 
deal with this army of men, who are permitted if not ordered by their 
superiors to thus terrorise peaceful citizens and render the streets dangerous 
for law-abiding men and women? We cannot fight them; for we are not 
organised for physical resistance. We cannot dismiss them; for they are 
not under the control of any authority elected by the citizens of London. 
One thing we can do; shun them and hold no intercourse with them, save 
such intercourse as may be necessary to rescue our comrades out of their 
hands. Some smarting under personal injuries, are, I fear, meditating 
personal vengeance on individual policemen. Earnestly I implore such not 
to let their just resentment lead them into crime. Far more dignified and 
more effective is the moral reprobation shewn by refusing to have fellow- 
ship with the offenders. If it is said that this would be hard on the decent 
members of the force, our answer is that we cannot distinguish among them 
for comradeship, any more than they distinguish among us in breaking our 
heads. To be a policeman now is to be a man who sells himself to maltreat 
his brethren at the orders of the new Tzar at Scotland Yard, and if such a 
man ranges himself against the people, the people must treat him like an 
enemy. Till the police resume their proper functions as guardians not 
breakers of the peace, till they again devote themselves to their proper 
duties of arresting criminals instead of honest workers, let the London 
workers show their resentment and their indignation by excluding them 
from their company and abstaining from all communication with them. 

** November 27th, 1887. ANNIE BESANT.” 


No self-respecting workman has now any dealings with the police. 
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The workmen’s clubs are closed against them. They are branded as 
the tools of tyrants against those who ought to be their brothers. 

Worse still, the stain of blood is on them. Two men have been 
slain by them, and the ‘‘ voice of our brothers’ blood cries to us from 
the ground’”’. 

One of these, a Socialist, John Dimmick—running with noble self- 
sacrificing effort to save a fallen man, stranger to him, but brother 
because in peril—received from a mounted constable a blow across the 
temple, as he stooped in his noble attempt to rescue the helpless 
victim prostrate inthe road. Persistently brave, he strove to hide his 
injury from his widowed mother, whose support he was, and forced 
himself during two succeeding days to go to hiswork. But he had 
received his death blow, and died from concussion of the brain. 
Hastily smuggled into the grave by his terrified relatives, this victim 
of the police has perished wuavenged. 

Over a second, Alfred Linnell, war has been waged. The police, 
aided by Mr. Smith, house surgeon of Charing Cross Hospital, tried 
to suppress this case also. Luckily they were foiled, and all the world 
knows now how Sir Charles Warren’s cavalry charged on the harmless 
crowd and slew this man. Question has been raised whether his 
thigh was fractured by horse’s hoof or stamp of flying throng, chased by 
police-cavalry. What matters this since he died because the police charged 
an unoffending crowd? We was killed by the police, whether by one of 
their horses or from the tramp of some helpless flying creature whom 
they had forced by their charge on this man. It is not likely that any 
crush of human beings should have broken Linnell’s thigh in two 
places and have bruised him as the medical evidence shows he was 
{ bruised. But if all his injuries were inflicted by a flying crowd, it was 
! the police who crushed that crowd upon him, and if a man slain by a 
stone flung at him is held to be murdered by the thrower of the stone 
and not by the stone itself, then was Alfred Linnell murdered by the 
police, and on Sir Charles Warren, the fount of these disturbances, is 
the stain of blood for which he shall yet be called to answer. He may 
for the moment, plume himself on his safety behind the Tory Govern- 
ment and its “mechanical majority”, but a day will dawn in which 
the people will be supreme, and then will be avenged the slaying 
of these men, and the imprisonment of others condemned on the 
perjured evidence of his police. 

We shall never know how many men and women were maimed 
and otherwise injured on November 13th and 20th. The Lancet states 
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that one hundred and thirty persons injured by the police were treated 
at the various hospitals on November 13th. Many of the injuries 
were from kicks of horses. Most of those arrested on November 
13th were badly hurt; and how many of the wounded managed to 
drag themselves home it is impossible to say. Every one of these, 
with the circle influenced by each, looks on the police as enemies, and 
waits for the day of reckoning that shall surely come. In every heart 
is the feeling voiced by the old couplet—if “‘ Justice” take the place 
of “God” — 
‘‘Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small, 
Though he stands and waits with patience, with exactness 
grinds he all.” 

It may be worth while for the ‘‘ comfortable classes” to try and 
realise what this kind of feeling means, burning redly in the breasts 
of the workers in the capital city of the Empire. The rich have rushed 
forward to overwhelm with gifts those who have ‘ put down disorder’”’, 
careless of the fact that there has been no disorder save that created 
by the police. The workers note the rewards showered on the ruffians 
who have assaulted them, and store up one more memory of wrong. 
Meanwhile the police are left face to face with the scoundrelism which 
is found in every great city, bereft of the moral and often physical 
support which stood behind them up to the autumn of last year. 
Already, Sir Charles Warren calls for an increase of 1,000 men, and 
ten times a thousand will not replace the trust and goodwill he has 
flung away in his insolent tyranny. The Metropolitan press, owned 
by the wealthy, praises him; only one brave daily journal, the Pail 
Mall Gazette, dares to stand out against him; but newspaper support 
will not avail to guard his men on their beats, nor bring them succor 
when they may urgently need it. Already his police have to tramp 
two by two, where erstwhile one walked lonely circled by general 
goodwill. And we are only at ‘the beginning of troubles”. Presently 
the Blue Terror will commence to swallow its own children, and the 
Saturnian repast will be watched with grim indifference by the 
majority. No great city can long remain in the shadow of the unrest 
and sullen discontent brooding over London to-day. Let our rulers 
look to’it, if they would avoid a catastrophe. 
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Love among the Artists. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 


Avutuor oF ‘* THE Irrationat Knor’’, Etc. 
———»>___—. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Two days later, Mary was finishing the sketch which Mrs. Herbert 
had interrupted. Something was wrong with her: at every sound in 
the house she changed color and stopped to listen. Suddenly the 
door was opened ; and a housemaid entered, rigid with indignation. 

“QO Clara, you frightened me. What is it?” 

‘“‘ Tf you please, Miss, is it my place to be called names and swore 
at by the chootor?” 

‘Why? What has happened ?” 

‘“Master gave me a note after breakfast to give Mr. Jack, Miss. 
He was not in his room then; so I left it on the table. As soon as I 
heard him moving about, 1 went and asked him had he got it. The 
answer I got—begging your pardon, Miss—was ‘ Go to the devil, you 
jade’. If I am expected to put up with that from the likes of him, I 
should wish to give warning.” 

‘*T am very sorry, Clara. Why did he behave so? Did you say 
anything rude to him ?” 

* Not likely, Miss. I hope I respect myself more than to stop and 
bandy words. His door was wide open; and he had his portmanteau 
in the middle of the floor, and was heaping his things into it as fast as 
he could. He was grinding his teeth, too, and looked reg’lar wicked.” 

* Well, Clara, as Mr. Jack will be leaving very soon, I think you 
had better pass it over.” 

‘“¢Indeed, Miss? Is Mr. Jack going?” 

‘¢ Yes,”’ said Mary, turning to her easel. 

“‘Oh!” said the housemaid slowly. After lingering a moment in 
vain for further information, she hastened to the kitchen to tell the 
news. She had closed the door; but it did not fasten, and presently a 
draught from an open window in the hall blew it softly open. Though 
Mary wanted it shut, so that Jack should not see her if he passed on 
his way out, she was afraid to stir. She had never been so unreason- 
ably nervous in her life before ; and she sat there helplessly pretending 
to draw until she heard the dreaded footstep on the stairs. Her heart 
beat in a terrible crescendo as the steps approached ; passed; stopped ; 
returned ; and entered the room. When she forced herself to look up, 
he was standing there eyeing her, with her father’s letter in his 
hand. 

‘** What does that mean?” he said. 

Mary glanced round as if to escape from his eyes, but had to look 
at him as she replied faintly, ‘‘ You had better ask Mr. Sutherland.” 
. “Mr. Sutherland has nothing to do with it. You are mistress 

ere.” 

He waited long enough for an answer to shew that she had none 
tomake. Then, shaking his head, he deliberately tore the letter into 
fragments. ‘That stung her into saying, 
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*‘T do not wish to pursue the subject with you.” 

“T have not asked your leave,” he replied. ‘I give you a lesson 
for the benefit of the next wretch that will hold my position at the 
mercy of your ignorant caprice. You have spoiled the labor of the 
past three months for me; upset my plans; ruined me, for aught I 
know. ‘Tell your father, who wants to discharge me at the end of the 
month, that I discharge myself now. I am not a dog, to sit at his 
table after the injustice he has done me.” 


‘¢ He has done you no injustice, Mr. Jack. He has a perfect right 
to choose who shall remain in his household. And I think he has 
acted rightly. So does Mr. Herbert.” 

Jack laughed gruffly. ‘Poor devil!” he said, ‘‘ he fancies he can 
give ideas to the world because a few great men have given some to 
him. I am sorry I let his stiff manners put me out of temper with 
him the other night. He hates me instinctively because he feels in me 
what he misses in himself. But you ought to know better. Why, he 
hated that drunken rascal I had here, because he could handle his 
clarinet like a man with stuff in him. I have no more time for talking 
now. I have been your friend, and have worked hard with your 
brother for your sake, because I thought you helped me to this place 
when I was desperately cireumstanced. But now I shall not easily 
forgive you.’ He shook his head again at her, and walked out, shut- 
ting the door behind him. The housemaid was in the hall. “My 
portmanteau and a couple of other things are on the landing outside 
my door,” he said, stopping as he passed her. ‘‘ You will please give 
them to the man I send.” 

‘** And by whose orders am I to trouble myself about your luggage, 
pray?” 

Jack turned and slowly advanced upon her until she, retreating, 
stood against the wall. ‘‘ By my orders, Mrs. Boldface,” he said. 
“* Do as you are bid—and paid for, you hussy.” 

‘Well, certainly,” began the housemaid, as he turned away, 
“that’s 

Jack halted and looked round wickedly at her. She retired quickly, 
grumbling. As he left the house, Herbert, coming in at the gate, was 
surprised to see him laughing heartily ; for he had never seen him in 
good humor before. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Jack,” said Adrian as they passed. 

“Goodbye,” said Jack, derisively. And he went on. Before 
Adrian reached the doorstep, he heard the other roaring with laughter 
in the road. 

Jack, when he had had his laugh out, walked quickly away, 
chuckling, and occasionally shaking his fist at the sky. When he 
came to Col. Beatty’s house, he danced fantastically past the gate, 
snapping his fingers. He laughed boisterously at this performance at 
intervals until he came into the streets. Here, under the eye of the 
town, he was constrained to behave himself less remarkably ; and the 
constraint made him so impatient that he suddenly gave up an inten- 
tion he had formed of taking a lodging there, and struck off to the 
railway station at Slough. 


‘*'When is there a train to London?” he said, presenting himself 
at the booking-office. 
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‘** There’s one going now,” replied the clerk coolly. 

“Now!” exclaimed Jack. ‘Give me a ticket—third class— 
single.” 

‘Go to the other window. First class only here.” 

‘First class, then,” cried Jack, exasperated. ‘“Quick.’”’ And he 
pushed in a half sovereign. 

The clerk, startled by Jack’s voice, hastily gave him a ticket and 
an instalment of the change. Jack left the rest, and ran to the plat- 
form just in time to hear the engine whistle. 

“Late, sir. You're late,” said a man in the act of slamming the 
barrier. By way of reply, Jack dragged it violently back and rushed 
after the departing train. There was a shout and a rush of officials to 
stop him; and one of them seized him, but, failing to hold him, was 
sent reeling by the collision. The next moment Jack opened the door 
of a first-class carriage, and plunged in in great disorder. The door 
was shut after him by an official, who stood on the footboard to ery 
out, ‘‘ You shall be summonsd for this, sir, so you shall. You shall 
be sum re 

‘“Go to the deuce,” retorted Jack, in a thundering voice. As 
the man jumped off, he turned from the door, and found himself 
confronted by a tall thin old gentleman, sprucely dressed, who cried 
in a high voice, 

“Sir, this is a private compartment. I have engaged this com- 
partment. You have no business here.” 

“You should have had the door locked then,” said Jack, with 
surly humor, seating himself, and folding his arms with an air of 
concentrated doggedness. 

‘*I—I consider your intrusion most unwarrantable—most unjus- 
tifiable,” continued the gentleman. 

Jack chuckled, too obviously at the old gentleman’s curious high 
voice and at his discomfiture. Then, deferring a little to white hairs, 
he said ‘‘ Well, well: I can get into another carriage at the next 
station.” 

‘You can do nothing of the sort, sir,” cried the gentleman, more 
angrily than before. ‘This is an express train. It does not stop.” 





’ 


“Then I do—where I am, said Jack curtly, with a new and more 
serious expression of indignation; for he had just remarked that 
there was one other person in the carriage—a young lady. 

**T will not submit to this, sir. I will stop the train.” 

‘Stop it then,” said Jack, scowling at him. ‘But let me alone.” 

The gentleman, with flushes of color coming and going on his 
withered cheek, turned to the alarum and began to read the printed 
instructions as to its use. 

“You had better not stop the train, father,” said the young lady. 
“You will only get fined. The half crown you gave the guard does 
not——”’ 

“Hold your tongue,” said the gentleman. ‘I desire you not to 
speak to me, Magdalen, on any pretext whatsoever.” Jack, who had 
relented a little on learning the innocent relationship between his 
fellow travellers, glanced at the daughter. She was a tall young lady 
with chestnut hair, burnished by the rays which came aslant through 
the carriage window. Her eyes were bright hazel; her mouth small, 
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but with full lips, the upper one, like her nose, tending to curl 
upward. She was no more than twenty; but in spite of her youth 
and trivial style of beauty, her manner was self-reliant and haughty. 
She did not seem to enjoy her journey, and took no pains to conceal 
her ill-humor, which was greatly increased by the rebuke which her 
father had addressed to her. Her costume of maize color and pale 
blue was very elegant, and harmonized admirably with her fine com- 
plexion. Jack repeated his glance at short intervals until he dis- 
covered that her face was mirrored in the window next which he sat. 
He then turned away from her, and studied her appearance at his 
ease. 

Meanwhile the gentleman, grumbling in an undertone, had seated 
himself without touching the alarum, and taken up a newspaper. 
Occasionally he looked over it at his daughter, who, with her cheek 
resting on her glove, was frowning at the landscape as they passed 
swiftly through it. Presently he uttered an exclamation of impatience, 
and blew off some dust and soot which had just settled on his paper. 
Then he rose, and shut the window. 

“Oh, pray dont close it altogether, father,” said the lady. ‘It is 
too warm. I am half suffocated as it is.” 

“Magdalen: I forbid you to speak tome.” Magdalen pouted, and 
shook her shoulders angrily. Her father then went to the other door 
of the carriage, and closed the window there also. Jack instantly let it 
down with a crash, and stared truculently at him. 

“Sir,” said the gentleman: ‘if you—if, sir—had you politely 
requested me not to close the window, I should not have—I would 
have respected your objection.” 

‘“‘ And if you, sir,” returned Jack, ‘‘ had politely asked my leave 
before meddling with my window, I should, with equal politeness, have 
conveyed to you my invincible determination to comply with the lady’s 
reasonable request.” 

‘¢Ha! Indeed!” said the gentleman loftily. ‘‘I shall not—ah— 
dispute the matter with you.” And he resumed his seat, whilst his 
daughter, who had looked curiously at Jack for a moment, turned 
again to the landscape with her former chagrined expression. 


For some time after this they travelled in peace: the old 
gentleman engaged with his paper: Jack chuckling over his recent 
retort. The speed of the train now increased ; and the musician became 
exhilarated as the telegraph poles shot past, hardly visible. When 
the train reached a part of the line at which the rails were elevated 
on iron chairs, the smooth grinding of the wheels changed to a rhythmic 
clatter. The racket became deafening; and Jack’s exhilaration had 
risen to reckless excitement, when he was recalled to his senses by the 
gentleman, whom he had forgotten, calling out, 

‘* Sir: will you oblige me by stopping those in-fernal noises.” 

Jack, confused, suddenly ceased to grind his teeth and whistle 
through them. Then he laughed and said good-humoredly, “I beg 
your pardon: I am a composer.” 

‘Then have the goodness to remember that you are not now in a 
printing office,” said the gentleman, evidently supposing him to be a 
compositor. ‘ You are annoying this lady, and driving me distracted 
with your hissing.” 
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‘¢T do not mind it in the least,” said the lady stubbornly. 

‘‘Magdalen: I have already desired you twice to be silent.” 

“T shall speak if I please,” she muttered. Her father pretended 
not to hear her, and sat still for the next ten minutes, during which he 
= at Jack several times, with an odd twinkle in his eye. Then 

e said, 

‘‘ What did you say you were, sir, may I ask?” 

‘* A composer.” 

“You are a discomposer, sir,” cried the old gentleman promptly. 
“‘You are a discomposer.”” And he began a chirping laughter, which 
Jack, after a pause of wonder, drowned with a deeptoned roar of 
merriment. Even the lady, determined as she was to be sulky, could 
not help smiling. Her father then took up the newspaper, and hid 
his face with it, turning his back to Jack, who heard him occasionally 
laughing to himself. 

‘“‘T wish I had something to read,” said the young lady after some 
time, turning discontentedly from the window. 

** A little reflexion will do you no harm,” said her parent. “A 
little reflexion, and, I will add, Magdalen, a little repentance 
perhaps.” 

“T have nothing but disappointment and misery to reflect about, 
and I have no reason to be repentant. Please get me a novel at the 
next station—or give me some money, and I will get one myself.” 

‘‘Certainly not. You are not to be trusted with money. I forbid 
you ever to open a novel again. It is from such pestilential nonsense 
that you got the ideas which led to your present disgraceful escapade. 
Now, I must Jeg of you not to answer me, Magdalen. I do not wish 
to enter into a discussion with you, particularly before strangers.” 

“Then do not make strangers believe that “6 

‘Hold your tongue, Magdalen. Do you disobey me intentionally ? 
You should be ashamed to speak to me.” 

The young lady bit her lip and reddened ‘I think—’”’ she began. 

‘« Be silent,”’ cried her father, seizing his umbrella and rapping it 
peremptorily on the floor. Jack sprang up. 

‘“‘ Sir,” he said: ‘‘ how dare you behave so to a lady?” 

“This lady is my daughter, k— k— confound your impertinence,” 
replied the other, irascibly. 

‘Then dont treat her as if she were your dog,”’ retorted Jack. ‘I 
am an artist, sir—an artist—a poet; and I will not permit a young 
and beautiful woman to be tyrannized over in my presence.” 

“If I were a younger man,” began the gentleman, grasping his 
umbrella 

“Tf you were,” shouted Jack, “ you would have nothing but 
tenderness and respect for the lady; or else, by the power of sound, I 
would pulverize you—allegro martellatissimo—on the spot.” 

‘Do not threaten me, sir,” said the old gentleman spiritedly, 
rising and confronting his adversary. ‘‘ What right have you to 

interfere with the affairs of strangers—perfect strangers? Are you 
mad, sir; or are you merely ignorant ?” 

“ Neither. I am as well versed in the usages of the world as you; 
and I have sworn not to comply with them when they demand a tacit 
tolerance of oppression. The laws of society, sir, are designed to 
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make the world easy for cowards and liars. And lest by the infirmity 
of my nature I should become either the one or the other, or perhaps 
both, I never permit myself to witness tyranny without rebuking it, 
or to hear falsehood without exposing it. If more people were of my 
mind, you would never have dared to take it for granted that I would 
witness your insolence towards your daughter without interfering to 
protect her.” 

To this speech the old gentleman could find no reply. He 
stared at Jack a few moments, and, then, saying, ‘‘I request you 
to mind your own business, sir. I have nothing to say to you,” went 
back in dudgeon to his seat. The lady then leaned forward and said 
haughtily, ‘‘ Your interference is quite unnecessary, thank you. Ican 
take care of myself.” 

‘* Aye,” retorted Jack, frowning at her: ‘‘ you are like other 
children. I was not such a fool as to expect gratitude from you.” 
The girl blushed and looked away towards the landscape. Her father 
again stared at Jack, who resumed his seat with a bounce; folded his 
arms; and glowered. Five minutes later the train stopped; and the 
guard came for their tickets. 

‘“T relied on you,” said the gentleman to him, “for an empty 
carriage. Instead of that, I have had a most unpleasant journey. I 
have been annoyed—damnably annoyed.” 

‘*Ha! ha!” roared Jack. Ha! ha! ha!” 


The guard turned sternly to him, and said, “ Ticket, sir, please,” as 
though he expected the ticket to prove a third class one. When he 
received it he held it between his lips, whilst he opened a memorandum 
and then continued, “‘ I want your name and address, sir, please.” 

‘* What for?” 

‘For getting in when the train was in motion, sir, at Slough. 
The Company’s orders are strict against it. You might have been 
killed, sir.” 

‘** And what the devil is it to the Company whether I am killed or 
not ?” 

‘* Be quick, sir, please,” said the guard, uncertain whether to coax 
or be peremptory. ‘Our time is up.” 

Jack looked angry for a moment; then shrugged his shoulders 
and said, “‘ My name is Jack; and I live nowhere.” 

The man let his book fall to his side, and mutely appealed to the 
old gentleman to witness the treatment he was enduring. ‘Come, 
sir,” he said, ‘‘ what’s the use in this? We’ll only have to detain you; 
and that wont be pleasant for either of us.” 

‘Ts that a threat?” said Jack fiercely. 

‘No, sir, no. There’s no one threatening you. We're all gentle- 
men here. I only do my duty, as you understand, sir—none better. 
What is your name, sir?” 

“ My name is Jack, I tell you. Mr. Owen Jack.” 

‘Oh! I didnt take it rightly at first. Now your address, sir, 
please.” 

‘“‘T have none. Did you never hear of a man without any home? 
If the place where I slept last night, and where my property is, will 
do you, you can put down ‘care of Mr. Charles Sutherland, Beulah, 
Windsor’. Here’s a card for you.” 

D2 
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‘“*T know Mr. Sutherland well, sir,” said the guard putting up his 
book. ‘ Thank you.” 

‘And by Heaven,” said Jack vehemently, “if I hear another 
word of this, I will complain of you for taking half-a-crown from 
this gentleman and then shutting me and a lady in with him fora 
whole journey. I believe him to be insane.” 

*“‘ Guard,” screamed the old gentleman, quite beside himself. But 
the guard, disconcerted at Jack’s allusion to the half-crown, 
hurried away and started the train. Nevertheless the gentleman 
would not be silenced. ‘‘ How dare you, sir, speak of me as being 
insane ?”’ he said. 

“How dare you, sir, grumble at a journey which has only been 
marred by your own peevishness? I have enjoyed myself greatly. 
I have enjoyed the sunshine, the scenery, the rhythm of the train, 
and the company of my fellow travellers—except you, sir; and even 
your interruptions are no worse than untimely pleasantries. I never 
enjoyed a journey more in my life.” 

“You are the most impertinent man I ever met, sir.” 

“Precisely my opinion of you, sir. You commenced hostilities ; 
and if you have caught a Tartar you have only yourself to thank.” 

‘You broke into my carriage r 

“* Your carriage, sir! My carriage just as much as yours—more 
so. You are an unsocial person, sir.” 

“Enough said, sir,” said the gentleman. ‘It does not matter. 
Enough said, if you please.” 

“Well, sir,” said Jack, more good humoredly, ‘‘I apologize. I 
have been unnaturally repressed for the last three months; and I 
exploded this morning like a bombshell. The force of the explosion 
was not quite spent when I met you; and perhaps I had less regard 
for your seniority than I might have shewn at another time.” 

‘* My seniority has nothing to do with the question, sir. My age 
is no concern of yours.” 

‘‘ Hush, father,” whispered the lady. ‘ Do not reply to him. It 
is not dignified.” The old gentleman was about to make some angry 
reply, when the train ran alongside the platform at Paddington, and 
a porter opened the door, crying, “‘ Ensom or foa’ w’eol, sir.” 

‘*Get me a hansom, porter.” 

‘Right, sir. Luggage, sir?” 

‘“‘There is a tin box,” said the lady, ‘‘—a brown one with the 
initials M. B. on it.” 

The porter touched his cap and went away. The gentleman got 
out, and waited with his daughter at the carriage door, awaiting the 
return of the porter. Jack slowly followed, and stood, irresolute, 
near them, the only person there without business or destination. 

‘‘T wonder what is delaying that fellow with our cab,” said the 
old gentleman, after about fifteen seconds. ‘The vagabond has been 
picked up by someone else, and has forgotten us. Are we to stand 
here all day?” 

‘He willbe here presently,” said Magdalen. He has not had 
time——”’ 

“He has had time to call twenty cabs since. Remain here until I 
return, Madge. Do you hear?” 
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“Yes,” said the girl. He looked severely at her, and walked away 
towards the luggage van. Her color rose as she looked after him. 
Meanwhile the porter had placed the box on a cab; and he now 
returned to Magdalen. 

‘‘ This way, Miss. W’ere’s the gen’lman?”’ 

She looked quickly at the porter; then towards the crowd in whish 
her father had disappeared; then, after a moment of painful hesita- 
tion, at Jack, who was still standing near. 

‘‘Never mind the gentleman,” she said to the porter: ‘‘he is not 
coming with me.” And as he turned to lead the way to the cab, she 
pulled off her glove; took a ring from her finger; and addressed Jack 
with a burning but determined face. 

‘‘T have no money to pay for my cab. Will you give me some in 
exchange for this ring—a few shillings will be enough? Pray do not 
delay me. Yes or no?” 

Jack lost only a second in staring amazedly at her before he thrust 
his hand in his pocket, and drew out a quantity of gold, silver, and 
bronze coin, more than she could grasp with ease. ‘‘ Keep the ring,” 
he said. ‘‘Away with you.” 

“You must take it,” she said impatiently. ‘And I do not need 
all this mon si 

“Thousand thunders!” exclaimed Jack with sudden excitement, 
‘‘here is your father. Be quick.” 

She looked round, scared ; but as Jack pushed her unceremoniously 
towards the cab, she recovered herself and hurried into the hansom. 

‘“‘ Here, porter: give this ring to that gentleman,” she said, giving 
the man a shilling and the ring. ‘‘ Why doesnt he drive on?” she 
added, as the cab remained motionless, and the porter stood touching 
his cap. 

‘‘ Where to, Miss?” 

‘‘Bond Street,” she cried. ‘‘As fast as possible. Do make him 
start at once.” 

‘Bond Street,” shouted Jack commandingly to the driver. 
“Make haste. Double fare. Prestissimo!’ And the cab dashed 
out of the station as if the horse had caught Jack’s energy. 

‘The lady gev me this for you, sir,” said the porter. 

“Yes,” said Jack, ‘Thank you.” It was an old-fashioned ring, 
with a diamond and three emeralds, too small for his little finger. 
He pocketed it, and was considering what he should do next, when the 
old gentleman, no longer impatient and querulous, but pale and 
alarmed, came by, looking anxiously about him. When he saw Jack 
he made a movement as though to approach him, but checked himself 
and resumed his search in another direction. Jack began to feel some 
compunction; for the gentleman’s troubled expression was changing 
into one of grief and fear. The crowd and bustle were diminishing. 
Soon there was no difficulty in examining separately all the passengers 
who remained on the platform. Jack resolved to go, lest he should be 
tempted to betray the young lady’s destination to her father; but he had 
walked only a few yards when, hearing a voice behind him say, 
‘‘ This is him, sir,” he turned and found himself face to face with 
the old gentleman. The’ porter stood by, saying, “How could I 
know, sir? I see the gen’lman in the carriage with you; an’ I see 
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the lady speakin’ to him arterwards. She took money off him, and 
gev’ him a ring, as I told you. If you’d left the luggage to me, sir, 
’stead of going arter it to the wrong van, you wouldn’t ha’ lost her.” 

“Very well: that will do.” The porter made a pretence of 
retiring, but remained within hearing. ‘‘ Now, sir,’”’ continued the 
gentleman, addressing Jack, ‘‘I know what you are. If you dont 
tell me at once—at once, the name and address of the theatrical 
scoundrels to whom you are spy and kidnapper: by—by—by God! 
I'll give you to the nearest policeman.” 

“Sir,” said Jack sternly: ‘‘if your daughter has run away from 
you, it is your own fault for not treating her kindly. The porter has 
told you what happened between us. I know no more of the matter 
than he does.” 

“T dont believe you. You followed her from Windsor. The 
porter saw you give her” (here the old gentleman choked)—‘“ saw 
what passed here just now.” 

“Yes, sir. You leave your daughter penniless, and compel her to 
offer her ornaments for sale to a stranger at a railway station. By 
my soul, you are a nice man to have charge of a young girl.” 

“My daughter is incapable of speaking to a stranger. You are in 
the pay of one of those infernal theatrical agents with whom she has 
been corresponding. But I’ll unmask you, sir. I'll unmask you.” 

“Tf you were not an inveterately wrongheaded old fool,” said Jack 
hotly, ‘‘ you would not mistake a man of genius for acrimp. You 
ought to be ashamed of your temper. You are collecting a crowd too. 
Do you want the whole railway staff to know that you have driven 
your daughter away ?” 

“You lie, you villain,” cried the gentleman, seizing him by the 
collar,” you lie. How dare you, you—you—pock-marked ruffian, say 
that I drove away my daughter? I have been invariably kind to her— 
no parent more so. She was my special favorite. If you repeat that 
slander, ’—I’ll ——”’ He shook his fist in Jack’s face, and released 
him. Jack, who had suffered the grasp on his collar without moving, 
turned away deeply offended, and buttoned his coat. Then, as the 
other was about to recommence, he interrupted him by walking away. 
The gentleman followed him promptly. 

‘** You shall not escape by running off,” he said, panting. 

“You have insulted me, sir,” said Jack. ‘If you address another 
word to me, I’ll hand you to the police. As I cannot protect myself 
against a man of your years, I will make the law protect me.” 


The gentleman hesitated. Then his eyes brightened; and he said, 
‘* Then call the police. Call them quickly. You have a ring of mine 
about you—an heirloom of my family. You shall account for it. Ah! 
I have you now, you vagabond.” 

‘“Pshaw!” said Jack, recovering from a momentary check, ‘‘ she 
sent me the ring by the hands of that porter, although I refused it. 
I might as well accuse her of stealing my money.” 

‘“‘It shall be refunded at once,” said the gentleman, reddening 
and pulling out his purse. ‘‘ How much did you give her?” 

‘How should I know?” said Jack with scorn. ‘I do not count 
what I give to women who are in need. I gave her what I found in 
my pocket. Are you willing to give me what you find in yours?” 


? 
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“By heaven, you are an incredibly impudent swindler,” cried the 
gentleman, looking at him with inexpressible feelings. 

“ Qome, gentlemen,” said an official, advancing between them: 
“couldnt you settle your little difference somewhere else ?”” 

‘“‘T am a passenger,” said Jack ; ‘“‘and I am endeavoring to leave 
the station. If it is your business to keep order here, I wish you 
would rid me of this gentleman. He has annoyed me ever since the 
train started from Slough.” 

‘Tam ina most painful position,” said the old gentleman, with 
emotion. ‘I have lost my child here; and this man knows her 
whereabouts. He will tell me nothing; and I—I dont know what 
to do.”” Then, turning to Jack with a fresh explosion of wrath, he 
cried, “‘ Once for all, you villain, will you tell me who your employers 
are?” 

“Once for all,” replied Jack, ‘“‘I will tell you nothing, because 
I have nothing to tell you. You refuse to believe me; you are 
infernally impertinent to me; you talk about my employers and of 
spying and kidnapping: I think you are mad.” 

‘‘ Are you not a theatrical agent? Answer that.” 

“No. Iam not a theatrical agent. As I told you before, lama 
composer and teacher of music. If you have any pupils for me, I 
shall be glad to teach them: if not, go your way, and let me go mine. 
I am tired of you.” 

‘There, sir,” said the official, ‘‘ the gentleman cant answer you no 
fairer nor that. If you have a charge to make against him, why, 
charge him. If not, as he says, you had better move on. Let me 
call you a cab, and you can follow the young lady. That’s the best 
thing you can do. She might run as far as Scotland while youre 
talking. Send down a’ansom there, Bill, will you?” 

The man laid his hand persuasively on the arm of the old gentle- 
man, who hesitated, with his lip trembling. 

“Sir,” said Jack, with sudden dignity: ‘‘on my honor I am a 
perfect stranger to your daughter and her affairs. You know all that 
passed between us. If you do not wish to lose sight of me, give me 
your card ; and I will send you my address as soon as I have one.” 

“*T request—I—I implore you not to trifle with me in this matter,” 
said the gentleman, slowly taking out his card case. ‘It would bea 
—a heartless thing to do. Here is my card. If you have any infor- 
mation, or can acquire any, it shall be liberally paid for—most liberally 
paid for.” 

Jack, offended afresh, looked at him with scorn; snatched the 
card; and turned on his heel. The gentleman looked wistfully after 
him ; sighed; shivered; and got into the cab. 

The card was inscribed, ‘“‘ Mr. Sicismunp BrattsrorD, KEnstncTon 
Patace GarDENs.”’ 























On a Uelody of Seethover., 


—_—_—@—_— 


Lone y in the twilight sat the Master, 
Brooding dumbly on his life’s disaster ; 

Heart aweary ; sense a palsied pain ; 
Till a memory woke and stung to yearning 
All the stricken spirit’s dim discerning, 

Smiting into sound the bodeful brain ; 

And from out the sorrow, sad and strong, 
Swelled the song ; 


Breathing of a grief not to be spoken 
For a world of hopes all spent and broken, 

Sown and grown long since when life was green ; 
A memorial grief for joys untasted, 
Wordless wailing for fair promise wasted, 

Burial service for the Might-Have Been ; 

For the sad soul could not choose but crave 
To make beautiful its grave: 


Then with a full rounding of the strain, 
In a heart-sick rapture worse than pain, 
Subject man and music’s lord again 
Clasping met, 
With a mournful folding of the hands 
That had worked the heart’s commands, 
And with dim eyes mutely fixed and wet 
With an infinite regret. 


Died away the music, but the Master 

Bowed no more beneath his life’s disaster ; 
Lulled the anguish of the dumb desire ; 

Music was of madness born, and peace of sadness, 
Beauty out of tears and fire. 


Scorutvs. 
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Poems in Prose. 
By IWAN TURGENIEFF. 
(Translated from the Russian into German by Wri11am Lanae.) 
(Continued from p. 354.) 


—_—_e——_— 


Sand—yellow gray, loose above, trodden harder below—sand 
without limit wherever you looked. 

And above this waste of sand, this ocean of dead dust, rises the 
giant head of the Egyptian sphinx. 

What would they say, these mighty protruding lips, these dilated, 
motionless, up-tossed nostrils, and these eyes, these long, half-sleeping, 
half-watching eyes, beneath the high doubly-arched brows ? 


Something they would fain say! Nay, they do speak, but only 
(Edipus understands their dumb language, can solve their riddle. 


Yet see! In truth I recognise these features. They have nought 
of Egypt now. A low white brow, projecting cheekbones, a short 
straight nose, a beautiful mouth with white teeth, a soft moustache 
and a curly beard—and eyes set wide apart, and on the head a shock 
of hair divided down the middle. Ah! there thou art, my Karp, my 
Sidor, my Semen, thou peasant of Jaroslaff, of Rjiisan, my compatriot, 
my Russian flesh and blood. Hast thou long been changed into the 
sphinx ? 

Dost thou also want to say something? Yes, For thou also art a 
sphinx. Thine eyes likewise—those colorless but deep eyes—they 
likewise speak. Meanwhile, where is thine (dipus? Unhappily it 
does not suffice to don the peasant’s cap, in order to become thy 
(Edipus, thou Russian sphinx !? 

December, 1878. 


Tue Nympus. 


I stood before a noble mountain range, stretching in a semi-circle; 
green young trees clad them from base to summit. Blue and bright 
shone over them the southern sky. The sunbeams were dancing 
aloft; below, half-hidden in the grass, rapid brooklets were whis- 





1 This sketch is aimed at the fanatical Slavophiles, who sought to win favor 
with the people by adopting the peasant’s dress. 
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pering. And an ancient fable came into my mind, how once in the 
first century after the birth of Christ, a Grecian ship was sailing over 
the /gean sea. 

It was noon, and the wind was sleeping. And suddenly a voice 
fell from above to the pilot, distinctly uttering the words: ‘‘ When 
thou sailest past yon island, then cry with a loud voice, Great Pan is 
dead !” 

The pilot was startled and terrified, but as the ship passed the 
island he obeyed and cried: ‘Great Pan is dead!” 

And suddenly, as answer to his ery, there came from along the 
whole shore (though the island was uninhabited) a loud crying and 
moaning and long drawn-out wailing: ‘‘ Great Pan is dead, is dead!” 

This tale came into my mind, and a quaint fancy took me: What 
if I should now call out? But in the presence of my glad surround- 
ings I could not think of death, so I shouted with all my strength, 
‘¢ Great Pan is risen, is risen!”’ 

And suddenly—O marvel !—rang out as answer from the wide 
semi-circle of the green hills a joyful laughter, sounded glad speech 
and prattle. ‘‘ He is risen, Panis risen!” cried youthful voices. All 
around me burst into laughter, clearer than the sunbeams on high, 
more joyful than the playing brooklets that whispered ’mid the grasses. 
The hurrying tread of light feet grew audible, through the green 
veil of leaves shimmered the marble-whiteness of woollen robes and 
the living rose of naked limbs. It was nymphs, dryads, and bacchantes 
hurrying downwards to the valley from the heights. 

From every corner they suddenly appeared, their long locks 
waving from their divine heads, their exquisite hands bearing crowns 
and cymbals—and laughter, clear Olympian laughter, welled round 
them as they moved. 

In front of them a Goddess comes. She is taller and fairer than 
any other—from her shoulder hangs a quiver, in her hand she holds a 


bow, and over her flowing waves of hair shimmers a silver crescent-. 


moon. 

Diana! is it thou ? 

But suddenly the Goddess stops and all her nymphs do likewise. 
The clear-sounding laughter dies away. I see a paleness as of death 
pass over the face of the silenced Goddess; I see her feet grow rigid, 
her mouth open in unutterable pain, and her eyes widen as they stare 
into the distance. What has she seen? at what does she gaze? 

I turned in the direction of her glance ... . 
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On the furthest verge of the horizon, beyond the girdle of the 
level fields, shone like a point of fire the golden cross on the white 
tower of a Christian church. It was this cross which the Goddess 
had seen. 

I heard behind me a shrill long sigh, like the quiver of a broken 
lute-string, and when I turned no trace of the nymphs remained. As 
before glowed green the far-stretching woods, and only here and there 
was visible something white amid the thick brushwood and this was 
gradually vanishing. Was it the robes of the nymphs, or was a mist 
rising from the valley? I could not say. 

But how I grieved for the vanished Gods! 

December, 1878. 


FRIEND AND For. 


A man condemned to imprisonment for life had escaped from 


prison and sought safety in speedy flight. .... His pursuers were 
at his heels. 
He ran at his topmost speed. .... The distance between him 


and his pursuers grew greater and greater. 

But suddenly he sees in his path a river with steep banks, a 
narrow but deep river. And he cannot swim! 

A half-rotten and thin plank joins bank to bank. The fugitive 
has already set his foot thereon. But it happens that close to the 
river stand his dearest friend and his bitterest enemy. 

The enemy speaks no word, only folds his arms. But the friend 
cries out at the top of his voice: 

“For God’s sake, madman, think what you are doing. Do you 
not see that the plank is quite rotten? It will break under your 
weight, and you will be lost!” 

‘*But there is no other way of escape, and my pursuers... 
hark! they are close upon me”, despairingly moans the unhappy 
man, and he steps on the plank. 

‘“You shan’t do it! I will not let you perish thus!” cries his 
eager friend and dashes the plank from under his feet. 

The fugitive fell into the whirling torrent and—was drowned. 

His enemy gave a satisfied laugh and went away. His friend sat 
down on the bank and bitterly bewailed his poor, poor friend. 

But he never for a moment thought of laying on his own shoulders 
the blame for his death. 
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‘He would not listen to me! He would not listen to me!” he 
murmured uncomforted. 

‘* But after all,” he said to himself at last, ‘‘he would have had to 
wear out his life in a horrible prison. He is at least released from 
his troubles! It is better with him now! Fate had evidently so 
determined for him. And yet how much he was to be pitied, from a 
purely human standpoint.” 

And the good soul continued to pour out hot inconsolable tears 
over his unhappy friend. 

December, 1878. 


CHRIST. 


I saw myself as a youth, almost as a boy, in a poor village church. 
The thin candles looked like tiny red spots before the old pictures of 
saints. 

A little rainbow-like gleam surrounded each flame. It was dark 
and gloomy in the church, but a crowd stood before me. 

Mere blond-haired peasant heads. From time to time they bent, 
fell and rose again, just as do ripe oats when a summer breeze passes 
over them like a slowly flowing wave. 

Suddenly some one stepped up to me and stood near me. 

I did not turn round, but I felt that this man was—Christ. 

Emotion, curiosity and fear at once overpowered me. I mastered 
myself and looked at my neighbor. 

A face like anyone else’s—exactly like any other human face. His 
eyes gaze calmly and attentively a little upwards, towards heaven. 
His lips are closed but are not pressed together—the upper-lip seems 
to rest on the lower; his small beard is divided in the middle. His 
hands are folded and motionless. Nor does his dress distinguish him 
from the rest. 

‘How can that be Christ”, I thought. ‘So simple, so perfectly 
simple aman. It is impossible!” 

I turned away. But scarcely had I moved my eyes from this simple 
man ere I again knew that Christ stood beside me. 

Once more I put force upon myself . . . . and I again saw that 
same face, like the faces of all other men, the same commonplace 
although unknown features. 

Suddenly my heart grew sad, and I came to myself. Then first I 
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understood that just such a face—a face that resembled that of all 
men—umust have been the face of Christ. 
December, 1878. 


Ture Srone. 

Have you ever seen on the sea-shore a grey old stone, when at 
flood-tide on a sunny day in spring—the merry waves dash up at it 
from all sides, play with it, caress it, and sprinkle its mossy head 
with light glittering pearls of foam ? 

The stone remains as it was—but from its dark grey surface bright 
colors shine out. They bear witness to that far-off time, when the 
molten granite began to solidify, and still glowed with fiery hues. 

So young maidens from all sides lately stormed my aged heart— 
and under their caressing touches gleamed out the long-faded colors, 
the traces of former fire. 

The waves have ebbed away again, but the colors have not yet 
fled—although a keen wind has dried them. 

May, 1879. 


Tue Doves. 

I stood on the highest point of a gently sloping hill. Before me 
stretched a field of ripened rye, like a glimmering golden and silvern 
sea. 

Only over this sea no waves were visible; the suffocating air was 
motionless ; a great storm was slowly gathering. 

Around me the sun still felt hot and oppressive; but there, beyond 
the rye field, not very far away, a steel blue cloud, in a heavy mass, 
covered a full half of the horizon. 

All Nature was stricken dumb . . . . everything was languishing 
under the woe-foreboding glow of the last sunrays. Not a single 
bird was to be seen or heard: even the sparrows had hidden them- 
selves. Only somewhere near at hand a solitary heavy burdock-leaf 
rustled. 

How strongly comes the scent of the wormwood from the edge of 
the field! I look at yonder bluish mass, and an uncomfortable feeling 
grows upon me. Hasten, only hasten, I think; be wrathful, thunder, 
lighten, golden snakes! Pour, stream, evil clouds. Make an end 
of this torturing delay ! 

But the clouds did not move. They only remained weighing on 
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the silent earth..... They only seemed ever to roll themselves 
together more and more, ever to grow darker. 

Suddenly, against their monotone of blue, became visible some- 
thing like a tiny white cloth, or a flake of snow, approaching me with 
steady swimming motion. It was a white dove flying hither from the 
town. 

It flew, flew ever straight onwards, straight onwards, and dis- 
appeared behind the wood. 

Some minutes elapsed—still this terrible silence. But see! Yonder 
gleam two white patches, two flakes of snow—coming from the wood. 
With equal flight two white doves are winging their way homewards. 

And now at last the storm is set free—the silence is broken. 

I am scarcely able to hurry home. The wind howls and whirls 
like a maniac, low red clouds are tossed in it as though torn into rags, 
everything is in a turmoil, everything is confusion, a raging rain- 
storm cuts like a whip, the flashes of lightning blend as one greenish 
flame, the thunder crashes in sudden short reports, like discharges of 
cannon, there is a smell of sulphur. 

But under the overhanging roof, on the edge of a garret-window, 
two white doves sit side by side—the one which fetched its comrade 
and the other which had been brought home and perchance saved 
from death. 

Both were pluming themselves, and each nestled its wing against 
the wing of the other. 

They were so happy! And I too felt happy, while I looked at 
them, although I am quite alone, alone as ever. 

May, 1879. 


To-morrow! ‘To-morrow! 


How empty and flat and worthless seems almost every past day! 
How little trace it leaves behind it! How dully has disappeared hour 
after hour! 

Yet man desires to live. He clings to life; he builds on it, on 
himself, and on the future, all his hopes. Oh how much happiness ho 
looks for from the future! 

But why should he imagine that the other and future days will not 
resemble these days that are past ? 

But that he never imagines. He does not love caverns, and 
therein he is right. 
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‘‘To-morrow, to-morrow!’ thus he consoles himself, until the 
morrow which sinks him into the grave. 


Then, when thou art in the grave, thou wilt cease to speculate 


over thy good or ill. 


May, 1879. 


Nature. 

I dreamed that I was in a vast underground hall with high arched 
roof. It was filled with an equal but underground light. 

In the midst of the hall sat a majestic female figure, clad in an 
ample green-hued robe. Her head leaning on her hand, she seemed 
lost in deep thought. 

I understood at once that this woman was Nature, and reverential 
awe penetrated my inmost being like a sudden chill. 

I approached the woman, and having bowed low before her, I 
cried : 

“OQ thou, our common mother, whereof thinkest thou? Are thou 
meditating over the future fate of men? Or, how they may attain 
the highest perfection, how they may be partakers of the greatest 
good?” 

Slowly the woman turned on me her dark bodeful eyes. Her lips 
moved, and I heard a penetrating voice, like the clang of iron. 

‘“‘T meditate how greater power can be given to the leg-muscles of 
the flea, so that he may more easily save himself from his enemies. 
The equilibrium between attack and defence is lost. It must be 
regained.” 

““What?” Istammered. ‘Thou art thinking of that. But are 
not then we, mankind, thy favorite children ?” 

The woman frowned slightly. 

‘« All creatures are my children,” she answered, ‘‘ and I care for all 
in the same way, and in the same way are all destroyed by me.” 

‘“‘ But good, reason, justice,” I stammered in reply. 

‘‘Those are words of men,” answered the iron voice. ‘I know 
neither good nor evil. Your reason is no law for me, and what is 
justice ? I gave thee life, and I will take it from thee again and give 
it to others, to worms or to men, equally to any. And thou, defend 
thyself till then, and importune me not.” 

I would have answered once more, but around me the earth began 
to groan and to shake—and I awoke. 

August, 1879. 
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Ghe Big Pike. 


By W. Murray Graypon. 





Looxrine back through the vista of recent years, and calling up to 
memory long tramps over hill and forest, camp-fires and snowy 
canvas along the Blue Juniata, adventures with canoe and paddle 
on the winding branches of the broad Susquehanna, and weeks with 
rod and gun along the forest-bordered Yellow Breeches and Conodo- 
guinet ; mentally reviewing all these memories of the past, fraught 
with pictures of lake and river, mountain and woodland, and the 
familiar faces of old friends, my thoughts linger with special interest 
on the recollections which cluster round the month we spent at Long 
Pond. Sometimes I sit with closed eyes and bring up the whole 
scene before me again with such accuracy that I am deceived myself, 
and sit there dreaming, until suddenly I wake with a bitter feeling 
of disappointment. 

There is the pond before me, sombre and gray in the early dawn, 
with feathery clouds of mist rolling lightly over the surface; and the 
opposite hills, lofty and fir-crowned, mirrored to perfection in the 
deep and silent depths. Then the sun peeps over the mountain top, 
and in an instant the golden light scatters the mist, penetrating all 
the dim and shadowy nooks, bringing into bold relief each rock and 
tree, and glitters and sparkles like ten thousand diamonds on the 
ever-changing water. A flock of ducks rise with a startled cry and 
skim over the surface; red-headed woodpeckers are thundering on 
the rotten limbs; over in the swamp among the gum trees the flickers 
sound their shrill whistles ; a carrion crow pursued by hosts of smaller 
birds, utters cries of distress as he flies higher and higher over the 
pond ; far up in the trees, screened by the densest foliage, the 
squirrels are chattering. All the world of nature is wide awake. 
Over on that grassy knoll under the pine trees rises a column of 
smoke; the tent flaps are thrown wide open, and a procession of 
blanketed forms stagger out and deposit their many-colored burdens 
on the line stretched behind the tent. 

All is activity. Some are cleaning fish, some watching the fire, 
and one eager angler is already out on the pond pulling toward 
the opposite shore with the scarlet and silver spoon dancing in the 
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wake of the boat. Now they are grouped around the rude table. 
The coffee is steaming and fragrant, the potatoes are brown and crisp 
and there come the fish, shedding rich odors and adding the last touch 
to our already voracious appetites. And then—But hold on! Iam 
dreaming again and living over, only in memory, those shadowy days 
that are past. 

On the morning that we reached Long Pond, and stood gazing 
across the broad bosom, we seemed to breathe in, with the pure 
mountain air, a sort of premonition that we were to have stirring times 
before we broke up camp. That premonition was to a great extent 
fulfilled. The fishing in Long Pond was very good. Our boating 
facilities, however, were limited. Forster had brought his canvas 
canoe and down in front of camp lay the half-sunken hulk of an old 
tub that had probably helped to land its own weight in fish many 
many times over. It had been repaired so often, that I firmly believe 
not a plank of the original boat still remained. Weeds grew out of 
the cracks, and the bottom was so thickly impregnated with soil that 
a young tree had taken root in one end and bade fair some day to 
shelter with its shade the fisher who sat on the seat beneath. But 
stern necessity knows no law, so we mustered it into use and contrived 
by the constant use of a bailer, to navigate the pond. For want of 
oars we used the primitive paddle, and it was a graceful sight to see 
the ancient boat under our muscular efforts clearing the waves like a 
sand barge. 

Our camp was beautifully located on a little eminence, and shaded 
by pine trees that perfumed the air with aromatic odors and carpeted 
the ground with their crisp brown needles. Our tent looked straight 
across the pond, and through the flaps the first rays of the sun glared 
in and never failed to wake those of us who neglected to turn out at 
the first call. And then we had a spring, of course—a sparkling, ice- 
cold stream, that flowed out of a circular basin, girt around by huge 
granite rocks and a massive pine tree that had twisted its gnarled 
roots in and out among the stones till it resembled a veritable Laocoon. 
We did a great deal of fishing. We hunted a little and made a few 
sketches. 

In the mornings we used to paddle up and down on the pond, 
ricochetting our spoons over the surface, getting numerous strikes and 
frequently landing a nice pike. Forster trolled with great success in 
his canoe. He always went out in his bare feet until one morning, 
catching a good-sized pike, he threw it carelessly into the cockpit, 
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where it floundered and thumped against the canvas sides of its prison. 
And then absent-mindedly straightening his cramped legs, Forster 
thrust his toes into the spacious mouth, and the triangular teeth and 
square jaws closed on them with a vicious snap. He yelled lustily, 
and thrown off his guard, another fish seized the hook and jerked the 
rod off the canoe. We paddled to his assistance, and then joined in 
the chase after the rod which was shooting rapidly toward the upper 
end of the pond, and was finally recovered minus spoon and fish. 
After that Forster wore shoes. 

When we got tired of trolling we anchored our boat in a deep hole 
under the shady side of the mountain, and using a float and worms, 
landed yellow-bellied catfish, and sometimes a goggle-eyed sunfish, 
with bristling spine and rainbow-hued scales. We caught no very 
large pike, and concluded that the pond didn’t hold any big ones. 
That was a rash and hasty conclusion. 

One morning we went up half a mile through the woods to visit 
our one neighbor, and procure some fruit from his well-stocked 
orchard. He was an old settler whose father had lived there before 
him, and had built the abandoned log cabin which still stood in ruins 
near the present house. He narrated wonderful stories of the times 
when the savage painted in yellow and red ochre, whooped and yelled 
along the shores of the pond, and described in a thrilling manner 
numerous adventures with the crafty panthers and ravenous bears 
that used to roam in all their pristine savageness through the pine 
woods and over the mountains. That morning we found him standing 
down by the shore of the pond, and watching impatiently a flock of 
young ducks that were disporting themselves some distance out from 
shore. ‘* What’s the matter, Goliah?” we asked. His huge stature 
and muscular limbs had gained for him that nickname. He turned 
round. ‘Hullo! Glad to see you. Why, dern my luck, I can’t 
do nothin’ with them ducks. They’re half gone now, and I’ll hev to 
build a pen for ’em, or I'll soon have none. Why, only a week ago 
there was fifteen, and now, dern it, there goes another. Look out 
there. See that.” 

We glanced out on the pond just in time to see something 
dark disappear under water. A heavy wave was spreading 
shoreward. A moment before I had counted nine ducks. I now 
saw but eight half swimming, half flying, with frightened quacks, 
toward shore. 

Goliah was furious. ‘Dern that critter. I used to think it was 
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a mink or a muskrat, but blamed if I don’t b’lieve it’s a fish; one of 
them big pike, I’ll bet.” 

‘‘ Are there any big pike in here?” I asked eagerly. 

‘Waal, yes, there’s a good many slappin’ big fish in here, 
but its tarnation hard to ketch ’em. But that fish out here, he’s 
bold and he’d jump at a spoon. See that old stump stickin’ 
out of water? Well, that fish is always around there some 
place; there when he ain’t eatin’ duck; he ketches young fish in 
among the lily pads. ‘Try to ketch him and I’ll give you the free 
use of my orchard long as you’re here. Want some apples, do 
you? Well, go up and help yourselves while I pen these young 
ducks up.” 

We got our apples and started back to camp resolved to capture 
that big pike. We decided that our largest and brightest spoon 
with a young minnow fastened on the barb would be the most 
tempting bait. Minnows were scarce around camp, so that afternoon 
we paddled up the pond some distance to the mouth of a small 
brook, where we thought we might get some. Forster accompanied 
us in his canoe and landed a couple of small pike on the way up. 
We caught a good many bait fish, just the size we wanted. The first 
one we caught Forster claimed and put it on his spoou. He trolled 
round in front of us for a while without success, and having filled 
our box, we were about starting for camp when Forster cried 
excitedly, ‘I’ve got him! I’ve got him’”’. 

He was a few yards out from shore, right among the lily pads, and 
although he was using the paddle vigorously, the canoe seemed to be 
stationary. Then we saw a splash in the water, and Forster headed 
the canoe around as the fish started for the open pond. He got free 
of the lily pads and into clear water, and then dropping the paddle he 
seizedtherod. The fish was straight out from the stern now, and the 
rod was bending dangerously. Then came a flank movement, and the 
strain was pulling the canoe sideways. Suddenly the line slackened. 
‘‘ Look out,’ we shouted, “‘ he’s coming toward you”. The fish must 
have darted under the canoe, for the line suddenly tightened, the tip 
of the rod seemed to be trying to curve around the bottom, and 
Forster, taken unawares, leaned to one side, and in an instant the 
canoe upset and Forster and the rod plunged in head foremost and 
disappeared. He came up in a moment, gasping and spitting. We 
were soon on the spot and dragged him, dripping wet, into the boat. 
We righted the canoe and recovered the rod in among the water lilies. 
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The line was tangled and twisted among the tough stems, and was 
broken off near the hook. 

“T tell you what, fellows, that was a big fish,” said Forster. 
“Why I believe he could have pulled that canoe all over the pond 
Ill have another try for him.’”” We advised him to stop fishing out 
of his canoe but he was obstinate, and continued to troll around the 
pond. But that very evening while paddling backward a hidden snag 
brought him to a stop, and made a six inch rip in the canvas. We 
rescued him for about the fifth time and after that the canoe for want 
of cement remained on shore, and was finally mustered into service as 
acamp table. The double paddle was bisected, and made to do duty 
on our ancient boat. 

We had intended to have a trial at Goliah’s big pike the next day, 
but when we got to camp with our bait Lester greeted us with a 
marvellous tale of a trout stream back among the hills, and produced 
as evidence a young mountaineer who had strayed across our camp. 
He offered to guide us to the place the next day. ‘Only two miles 
away’”’, he said it was, ‘‘ and just swarming with fish”’. 

He accepted our invitation to spend the night, and as our accom- 
modations were limited we quartered him in Forster’s canoe. 

I think his conscience must have troubled him, for he kicked out 
the end in his sleep, and roused Forster’s wrath to such an extent that 
he refused to accompany us. 

































(To be concluded.) 








in Memoriam, 


—_——e——_—_—. 


Tue following fine hymn was written by William Morris, to, be sung 
at the funeral of Alfred Linnell :— 


What cometh here from west to east a-wending ? 
And who are these, the marchers stern and slow ? 
We bear the message that the rich are sending 
Aback to those who bade them wake and know. 
Not one, not one, nor thousands must they slay, 
But one and all if they would dusk the day. 


We asked them for a life of toilsome earning, 
They bade us bide their leisure for our bread ; 
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We craved to speak to tell our woeful learning, 
We come back speechless, bearing back our dead. 
Not one, &c. 


They will not learn; they have no ears to hearken, 
They turn their faces from the eyes of fate; 
Their gay-lit halls shut out the skies that darken, 
But, lo! this dead man knocking at the gate. 
Not one, &c. 


Here lies the sign that we shall break our prison, 
Amidst the storm he won a prisoner’s rest ; 
But in the cloudy dawn the sun arisen 
Brings us our day of work to win the best. 
Not one, not one, nor thousands must they slay, 
But one and all if they would dusk the day. 
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InstantanEous Puorocrarny.—An American, Dr. Giffard, has 
devised a means of taking instantaneous photographs in the dark, 
which is apparently very successful. The object to be photographed 
is first focussed by candle or gaslight, or a lens is used which does not 
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require focussing, and then an instantaneous illumination of great 
actinic power is obtained by exploding gun-cotton on which powdered 
magnesium has been scattered. Photographs taken in this way are 
absolutely instantaneous, and, as will be seen, the process can be 
adopted anywhere with very little trouble. 





An Improvep Puonocraru.—Edison has been endeavoring for some 
time past to improve the phonograph, the instrument he invented some 
years ago, which preserves and reproduces spoken words and sounds 
generally. It is now reported that he has been so successful that it 
will be possible for the phonograph to be used as an ordinary means 
of communication. The improved instrument can, it is said, be kept 
upon one’s writing-table. When it is required to communicate with 
anyone we speak into it, take out the impressed tinfoil, and send it by 
post to its destination. The recipient in turn places it in his phono- 
graph in the reverse direction, and obtains an exact reproduction of 
the words spoken by the sender, so exact, it is said, that the voice can 
be recognised. If this account is accurate, something like a revolution 
will be effected in our means of communication. How much pleasanter 
it will be to sit down and talk to our distant friends, than to laboriously 
indite an epistle which after all only expresses a small portion of what 
we desire to say. Simultaneously with this announcement comes 
another to the effect that Major Bell, the inventor of the Bell tele- 
phone, has perfected a phonograph on a different principle to Edison’s, 
which is even more effective. It is reported that these instruments 
are being manufactured in large quantities, and will shortly be 
placed on sale. 





A Sare Exrtostve.—The new explosive Roburite may possibly 
finally solve the question of shot-firing in mines. This substance 
explodes without flame, so that in blasting with it there is no danger 
of the ignition of explosive gases in the mines. 





Erratic Licuryinc.—‘‘ During a hailstorm at Mors, in Denmark, 
a few days ago, a flash of forked lightning struck a farm, and having 
demolished the chimney stack and made a wreck of the loft, descended 
into the living-rooms on the ground floor below. Here its career 
appears to have been most extraordinary; all the lime-work around 
doors and windows having been torn down, and the bed-curtains in 
the bed-rooms torn to pieces. An old Dutch clock was smashed to 
atoms, but a canary and cage hanging a few inches from it were quite 
uninjured. The lightning also broke sixty windows and all the 
mirrors in the house. On leaving the rooms it passed clean through 
the door into the yard, where it killed a cat, two fowls, and a pig, and 
then buried itself in the earth. In one of the rooms were two women, 
— of whom were struck to the ground, but neither was injured.”’— 

ature. 





Tue ConstTITUTION oF THE UnIvERSE.—In a memoir recently com- 
municated to the Royal Society, Mr. Norman Lockyer has advanced a 
new and important theory of the origin of the various celestial bodies, 
based on a long series of observations and experiments on the spectra 
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of meteorites and of nebule and stars. Mr. Lockyer’s theory is this. 
All space is demonstrably full of meteorites. It has been calculated 
by Professor Newton that the number which fall upon the earth as 
shooting stars is no less than twenty millions daily, and that the 
average number of meteorites in the space that the earth traverses is 
in each volume equal to the earth about 30,000. Further these 
meteorites, owing to the force of gravitation, tend to condense into 
swarms. Comets have been shown to consist of great swarms of these 
bodies. They must therefore be continually colliding with each other, 
and these perpetual collisions must cause a rise in their temperature. 
Mr. Lockyer therefore commences with these meteorites. An immense 
number of them are collected together, the solid bodies being more or 
less incandescent, the intervening space more or less filled with their 
vapor. ‘This is the first stage of meteoritic condensation. These 
stars are not masses of vapor like our sun, but clouds of incandescent 
stones.” The collisions still go on and the temperature rises, until 
all the meteorites are vaporised. We then have a great mass of vapor 
like that with which the nebular hypothesis commences, and this 
gradually cools down and condenses into stars and suns in the way the 
same hypothesis describes. This in its bare outline is the new theory. 
Mr. Lockyer brings forward a mass of spectroscopic evidence in 
support of it, but the materials are ill-digested, and it is to be hoped 
that its expounder will put it into a rather more coherent form. At 
present it is only with difficulty that one can grasp the significance of 
the evidence he brings forward. The theory itself seems to be really 
an extension of the Nebular Hypothesis. It is possibly a step towards 
the discovery of a cycle of celestial evolutions, which will annihilate 
the gap which exists between the beginning and the end as we at 
present conceive them: the nebula and the cold, dead world or sun. 





Farry Rrixes.—The extraordinary abundance of mushrooms and 
toadstools last year has drawn attention to certain curious growths, 
well-known to dwellers in country places as fairy rings. These are 
almost bare circular patches of ground, each surrounded by a ring of 
dark green luxuriant grass, on the outer margin of which, at the end of 
of summer, is a second ring, composed of mushrooms or other fungi. 
They start as small patches, which grow larger every year, instances being 
known of their having reached a diameter of sixty and even one hundred 
feet. These fairy rings have puzzled botanists for a very long time, 
but their origin has not even yet been quite satisfactorily explained. 
As their name implies, however, our forefathers found an “ explana- 
tion” for them long ago. Folk-lore tales represent them as fairy ball 
rooms within which dance the spirits and elves of Fairyland, when 
they hold their nocturnal fétes beneath the moon. Botanists tell us, 
however, that they are probably due to the same cause as that which 
necessitates the rotation of crops in agriculture, viz., the exhaustion 
of the soil as regards the constituents necessary to the growth of 
particular plants. A crop of mushrooms springs up in some spot and 
where they have grown the soil is unable to support another crop. 
The following year the mycelium or root of the fungus extends itself 
into the unexhausted soil around, and the first ring is produced, the 
interior being barren. Thus each year a new ring is produced on the 
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outside of the old one. The decaying mycelium, however, of each 
year’s growth of the fungus appears to form an excellent manure, so 
that each ring is closely followed by a luxuriant growth of grass, 
which in its turn dies away, when its unusual supply of food is 
exhausted. This is almost certainly the true explanation of the forma- 
tion of fairy rings, although there are various details which it does 
not satisfactorily explain. Indeed recent researches tend to show that 
there is some close connexion between the roots of the grasses and the 
mycelium of the growing fungus, probably of a parasitic nature. 


W. iH. Uttey. 
































Tne charm about the Gallery in Suffolk Street ever since Mr. McNeil 
Whistler became its presiding deity, has lain in its bent towards 
variety. This impulse manifests itself along other lines than the all- 
important one of selection of the arrangements exhibited, inasmuch 
as it makes for an artistic effect at decoration—very pleasant to see— 
in the way of russet and deep amber harmonies on pale lincrusta 
walls, velvet porti¢res, and a cotton canopy through whose yellow web 
the light filters golden below, whence the shaded beholder may look 
forth upon realistic “ pot boilers”, inharmonious ‘“ derangements’’, 
clever tone studies, and ‘“‘ Impressions” clever or the reverse; while 
here and there some thoughtful piece of work like that of the late Mr. 
Frank Potter’s, strikes upon the sense by its originality and beauty of 
color, as being high above the common plane. 

A word may be given to the frames. While many of them depart 
from the ordinary regulation pattern, and in consequence are more 
interesting, and in certain instances admirable in design, they seem 
invariably characterised by a common property of dirt and grime; but 
whether this is to be set down to eccentricity, impecuniosity, or deli- 
berate reasoning on the part of the individual painters, is a matter 
not to be lightly settled perhaps by the discontented quibbler. Hence 
it may be well to leave it an open question. 

But to return: the average work of the winter exhibition seems a 
little below the level of its predecessor, save that the chief interest is 
centred in the earnest and beautiful work of Mr. Frank Potter, whose 
pictures unfortunately have been but too little before the public. One of 
the small rooms is in part devoted to several canvases of the dead 
painter: and these, by contrast with their surroundings, glow from 
the walls with that richness of color and tone distinctive of the old 
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Italian and Dutch schools. The sincerity and poetry of feeling running 
through them all recall to one’s memory the qualities of the rarely 
met with pictures of Fred. Walker, and indicate too the influence of 
that pre-Raphaelite movement which roused English art, close upon 
forty years ago, from the slough of placid puerility, into which it had 
fallen, to something healthier and more robust, by putting naturalism 
in place of the pseudo-classic traditions of Fuseli and West. 


Of the thirty-two or three works by Mr. Potter, it is only possible 
to notice a few, such as the portrait of ‘‘ Miss Annie Whelan ”’, which 
is characterised by much sweetness of expression and finish, ‘‘ The 
Music Lesson”’, the tenderness of feeling shewn in ‘‘An old book of 
Music’’, a woman musing over some half-remembered sonata of long 
ago; and the poetical “Twilight”. Then one comes upon the 
charming little laughing face of a child, painted upon a background 
of intensest blue, and a quaint little Dutch woman called ‘“ Miss 
Prim”. 

An interesting contrast is afforded by comparing the portrait of 
“Mrs. Mortimer Menpes”, by Theodore Roussel, with the ‘‘ Swans- 
down’’, by Mr. Potter. The latter is evidently the portrait of Mrs. 
Whelan, for there is the same peculiar beauty, earnestness of 
intellectual expression, and force of character as in the portrait of 
that lady. In ‘*Swansdown”, she is standing against a wall 
in an evening dress of grey stuff, the breast of which is of the snowy 
down which gives to the picture its name. In the study of Mrs. 
Menpes—who also is in evening dress—a strong gaslight shadow is 
-east on the vermillion wall at her back, the whole making a clever 
study, but one which stops short at the difficulties which lie beyond 
the ken of mere Impressionism. Mr. Potter had the capacity to 
individualise character and mark passion where he saw it: qualities 
-antithetical to the swift interpretations of the Impressionists, such as 
Mr. Whistler gives us, in which a sacrifice is inevitable of the specific 
mental and physical differences between different types, in order to 
secure a generalised scheme of value either in tone or color, minus— 
nearly everything else. That this is so, may be seen especially in one 
of Mr. Whistler’s essays, ‘‘A symphony in White and Red’’, which is 
‘‘ splendidly null’’ in everything save its delicious blend of breathing 
white and rose color, its splashes of blue and pansy violet, in a tone 
arrangement in which one can just discern three absolutely featureless 
maidens in gracious poses, stretching out faint and fingerless arms into 
the circumambient space. Landscape however, with its transient 
‘charms of storm and fleeting mist, lends itself more readily to this 
method of interpretation, and many effects of river, sea, and sky are 
scattered about the gallery. Among them “A note in Red”, by Mr. 
Whistler, giving the look of a distant crowd of people en féte on the 
-sands at Ostend, is extremely clever; as are also his notes ‘‘ Blue and 
Silver” and “ Gray and Silver: Docks, Southampton”. 

Mr. Stott of Oldham makes an ambitious venture into classic 
themes. His “ Birth of Venus’’, harmonious enough in tone, is not 
wholly satisfying as representing the laughter-loving goddess, born 
from the foam. Here she is, standing, or—more correctly speaking— 
capering about, in what looks like shredded wool rather than the 
breaking spray from the resounding sea; her figure is angular in 
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drawing, and her face is obscured by the tangled and unlovely con- 
fusion of her hair; nevertheless the work is refined in thought and 
workmanship. 


Considering works of a more robust calibre, one is struck by the 
very powerful portrait of ‘“‘ Professor Gaetz”, by Solomon J. Solomon ; 
by the vigorous drawing no less than by the sound manipulation, and 
the care bestowed on the character of the hands. One would like to 
see somewhat of its variety and gradation infused into the gloomy 

ortrait of “‘G. 8. Willard, Esq.,”—the actor—which hangs in the 
arge room, and whose inky monotone is unrelieved, save by the 
leaden hue of the face and the spectral whiteness of an uncomfortable- 
looking linen collar. 


The two motifs of Mr. Caffieri: ‘‘ The Morning catch”, and 
‘Getting up Eel Pots”, are marked by his usual vigorous handling, 
delicate truth of color, and atmospheric knowledge; and much the 
same must be said about Yeend King’s vivid landscape ‘‘ The Stream 
by the Meadow ”’, Mr. Ernest Parton’s ‘“‘ Meadow Stream ”’, and ‘‘ The 
King and Queen”, in which Mr. Ellis has painted the two great 
limestone rocks at Flamborough rising sheer from the sea against a 
background of heavy colored sky. 


Much atmospheric suggestiveness is displayed by Mr. Nelson 
Dawson, in his “ Blowing up from the Sea’’, and “A Kentish Or- 
chard” ; by Mr. Jacomb-Hood in his vividly brilliant painting of a 
boy sitting on a sand bank in a blaze of sunshine called ‘‘ In Nature’s 
Studio”; and in “On Guard”, by L. Raven-Hill, who beside this, 
exhibits a vigorous and well painted episode of primeeval times called 
‘Toil and Peril in Ancient Britain”. Mr. Charles Shannon, who 
has at times worked at the same vein, this year contributes ‘The 
return of the Prodigal”, and ‘“‘ The Angelus”, which albeit small in 
size claim attention by the poetic realism of their treatment; while 
the ‘‘Springtime”, by James Paterson, ‘‘The Pass of Leny”, by 
David Law, the rich-toned pastel called ‘A Dutch Sketch”, by R. J. 
Leigh, ‘‘ Clieveden Reach”, by H. J. Johnstone, “Summer time”’, a 
backwater on the Thames, by James Leigh, the slight but clever 
sketches by F. C. James, of the “ Riviera Coast”, Adrian Stokes’ 
‘*Summer Evening ”’, and Mr. Sickert’s and Rix Birnie’s impressions 
are in their various ways excellent. 


The warmth of color in Mary Drew’s able “Study in Black and 
Gold’’, reminds one not a little of Mr. Orchardson’s luminous breadth 
of tone, but the “Study in Blue and Grey”, on the same wall, by 
Marie Naylor, though cleverly treated, is otherwise uninteresting. 
“The little Housekeeper”, with its picturesque Dutch interior, and 
attention to detail, painted by Sherwood Hunter, must be noted; as 
also must a charming child study, “In Disgrace”, by Mortimer: 
Menpes. 


Two interesting portraits, one of “Cunninghame Graham, Esq.”, 
by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, the other by J. J. Shannon, of ‘“‘H. Hooper, 
Esq.”’, meet the eye; while ‘‘ Unlimited Credit”, a portrait sketch of 
a young and flourishing ‘‘ masher”, by T. C. Gotch, is not without. 
cleverness as well as humor. 

Mary Reep. 
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On the table are lying for review some books which require longer 
notice than they can receive in these hasty notes. Laurence Gron- 
lund’s “‘ Ca Jra, or Danton in the French Revolution’ shall receive 
full review, I hope, next month. From Dr. Ludwig Biichner’s 
“Thatsachen und Theorien’’® some essays will be presented to the 
readers of Our Corner. George Lacy’s “ Liberty and Law”’,® and the 
‘Politics of Labor ”’* by Phillips Thompson, are of special interest to 
readers of a Socialist magazine. 

Constantly from the press flows forth the flood of literature bearing 
on social questions, the questions which are swamping all others in 
interest. Peter Papin writes of ‘‘ Harmonious Co-operation between 
capital, intelligence, and labor,’ and buoyantly heads his title page : 
‘“‘No more Strikes! No more Lock-Outs!! No more Antagonism!!!” 
Alas, if all evils could be thus swept out of existence by a pamphlet, 
who would not wield the besom? Mr. Papin proposes that capital 
should receive 5 per cent. so that the “‘ wages of capital” for £100,000 
used to build and maintain a factory would be £5,000. Business 
intelligence, as incorporated in the manager of such a factory, is to 
get £1,000. Labor by five hundred mechanics is to receive £30,000 
a year, or £60 a year for each man. If at the end of the year a 
balance remains, it is to be divided among the three factors 
above named, in proportion to their contributions. Thus if the 
balance were £25,000 and the figures as above, capital would take 
£3,500 of it, business intelligence £700, and the 500 workers £20,800. 
One hundred and four verses of four lines each on ‘‘ Mammon’” are 
enough to daunt the most industrious of reviewers, especially when 
the eye, glancing forlornly over the waste, reads as follows: 

**Oh! why should our saddened spirits tire 
For joys that flee the maddened soul’s desire ! 
Oh! why not burst from Self’s unholy shrine, 
And quench our thirst with Self-denial’s wine !” 


The ‘*‘ Bundle of Contrasts’? found in Paris and London is amus- 
ingly set forth by Jules Magny. 





1 Lee and Shepard, Boston; and C. T. Dillingham, New York. ? Allgemeiner: 
Verein fiir Deutshe Literatur, Berlin. *Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey and Co., 
Paternoster Square. ‘ Belford, Clarke and Co., Chicago. 

5 W. Straker, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ® 8. H. Randall, Cincinnati. 

7G. Standring, 7 and 9, Finsbury Street, E.C. 
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“* For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 


when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
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Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 
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Tne Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 

It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this way 
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only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 


The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 


The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 


If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of laisser faire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 

1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 

2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions. 

3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 

_ 4. The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 

tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies. 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 


7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action, 

The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
according to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities. 


The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
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who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 


third Fridays of every month. 





On November 25th, H. H. Champion read a paper to the Fabian Society 
on ‘“‘ How to win converts”, G. BR. Shaw in the chair. A lively discussion 
followed. On December 2nd, there was a good gathering at Hatcham 
Liberal Club to listen to a paper by Sidney Webb on “Socialism and Co- 
operation ”, Hubert Bland in the chair. Mr. Webb was attacked by some 
co-operators because he did not regard co-operation as able, by itself, to 
solve the problem of poverty, a position in which he was, of course, 
supported by his fellow Socialists. 





In the Charing Cross Parliament, the Socialist Government has intro- 
duced an Education Bill ana carried an Hours of Labor Bill, fixing at forty- 
eight per week the maximum number of hours in all government and 
municipal employment, and restricting to the same number the hours of all 
persons employed by railway and other companies which enjoy monopoly or 
special rights. H.H. Champion has resigned the leadership of the House, 
and his successor is not yet appointed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The struggle against the Blue Terror in London has been steadily 
maintained during the past month, despite the ever-lengthening roll of 
the victims of the police. Two men brutally struck by the police on 
November 13th, have succumbed to their injuries, and a third, knocked 
down by the mounted police on November 20th, has also died. Others, 
suffering from fractured skulls, broken arms, and other injuries, are slowly 
recovering. On November 20th, two processions were broken up in 
Holborn, charged by the police as they were following the road traced 
for them by Sir Charles Warren, and a number of men were arrested and 
prosecuted. They were all defended by the Law and Liberty Defence 
League, five being discharged, one fined (fine paid for him), three 
remanded, one committed for trial. On November 18th, three were 
defended and discharged, and on the 19th, two others liberated on bail. 
On November 23rd, a man arrested in Hyde Park on November 20th was 
liberated from Millbank by payment of a fine of £5 inflicted by Mr. Newton, 
and another, also arrested in Hyde Park, was defended on November 21st 
and 28th, and bound over in £10. On November 24th, two men arrested 
on warrant on the previous day for using seditious language, were defended, 
and ordered to find sureties. Applications were made for summonses against 
several policemen for brutal assault and were obtained after some difliculty, 
On November 19th, 26th, and December Ist the police stations were picketed, 
so that food might be sent in to personsarrested for ‘‘riot”’. On November 28th, 
two men were bailed out on commitment, and on the following day a third. 
On the same day, three others remanded from November 21st, were again 
remanded, and the same fate befell them on December 2nd, and 9th. Notice 
of appeal and security were lodged at Southwark Police Court for a Socialist, 
Culwick, condemned to two months hard labor, for ‘‘ assaulting the police”, 
and on December 3rd fines were paid for three other Socialists. On De- 
cember th, a Socialist was bailed out at Clerkenwell, defended on the follow- 
ing day, and his fine, £2, paid. On December 10th, J. Coleman was defended 
at the Middlesex Sessions; sentenced to twelve months hard labor: it was 
stated on oath by a police constable that he had not the terrible black eyes 
with which he appeared in court when he was charged at the police-station, 
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‘but an assault committed by a constable is not now reckoned as a punishable 
offence in London. On the following day, J. Ellis was sentenced to eight 
months hard labor for an assault on a police-inspector; that he was a man 
of good character, not physically strong enough to inflict the injury charged, 
and that he struck no blow, all this availed nothing. December 14th saw 
two men committed for trial, Attwell and Colman, both men of good charac- 
ter, arrested in Southampton Row after the breaking-up of the Holborn 
procession. , ; 

The attempt to hush up the killing of Alfred Linnell was foiled by the 
energy of Mr. Seddon, the Secretary of the L. L. L., and a two days inquest 
was held. Linnell’s funeral, fixed for December 11th, was postponed to 
Dec. 18th, in consequence of the adjournment of the inquest. Sir Charles 
Warren forbade the passing of the hearse along the ‘‘ thoroughfares” round 
Trafalgar Square, thus adding one more to the.offences with which he is to 
be charged before Parliament. The hearse, accompanied by the mourning 
coaches containing the relatives, and the pall-bearers—W. T. Stead, Annie 
Besant, R. Cunninghame Graham, M.P., and H. Burrows walking on one 
side, William Morris, F. Smith, R. Dowling, and J. Seddon, walking on 
the other—left the undertakers at 1.45. It was preceded by a band, and 
the Rev. Stewart Headlam walked immediately in front of it; fifty stewards 
carrying long wands guarded the band and hearse. All the clubs had been 
urged not to come further west than Wellington Street, and the exact route 
of the funeral car before it entered the Strand was not published; at 
Wellington Street, accordingly, the first processions with bands and banners 
were waiting, and from that point to Bow Cemetery the road was one mass 
of human beings, clubs joining in all along the way. The procession itself 
at Aldgate took three quarters of an hour to pass a given point, and the 
sight of the huge orderly crowds, uncovering as the car of the slain man 
went by, will never be forgotten by those who took that long memorable 
walk. 

After several appearances at Bow Street Police Court, Cunninghame 
Graham M.P., and J. Burns were committed for trial at the Central 
Criminal Court. Their trial has been postponed until January. A great 
meeting of protest was held in Glasgow on December 4th at which some 
30,000 people gathered. 

On the same date, the Social Democratic Federation held several public 
meetings to call attention to the condition of the unemployed. 


The strike in the boot trade at Northampton, brought about by the 
refusal of the masters to submit to arbitration, has caused great distress in 
the town, and threatened the most serious consequences. Fortunately, 
matters now seem to be on the road to settlement. A strike in early winter, 
where the men stand to lose so much as they would lose in Northampton, is 
a calamity the cessation of which must give relief to all. 


As one of the straws which shew the drift of the current, an editorial 
article which appeared in the St. James Gazette is worthy of notice. After 
dealing with the condition of the poor, the writer concluded: ‘‘ Before we 
can heal the distress of the laboring population, let us get to the root of the 
economic phenomena from which they spring. When we have done that it 
is possible that the most hopeful remedy may turn out to be something very 
different from wholesale charitable sops or district visiting on a gigantic 
scale. We may have it forced upon us that social, political, or economic 
changes, which might be disagreeable enough in themselves, are the only 
effectual means for really improving the condition of the laboring poor.” 

The gigantic work of registering the unemployed of London has been 
undertaken by a Central Committee, meeting at 41, Coleman Street, E.C., 
with branches in each of the sixty constituencies of the metropolis. The 
cost of providing the sixty offices and officials in each was undertaken, for a 
fortnight, by the Waterbury Watch Company in the most liberal and 
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public-spirited way. Up to December 13th there had been registered 12,420: 
unemployed, with 26,449 persons dependent on them, making a total of 38,869: 
The tabulation of the statistics at the sixty stations has been undertaken 
gratuitously by Messrs Duncan and Co., accountants, and when the work is 
completed, some knowledge of facts will have at least been gained, and such 
knowledge must precede effective action. 


FRANCE. 


Four Socialists have been condemned to small fines and short terms of 
imprisonment at Rheims. 

Urgent appeals are being made to the new President to signalise his 
entrance into office by liberating political prisoners and the workmen con- 
demned in connexion with the strike at Décazeville in January, 1886. A 
touching appeal from the Miners’ Federation says: ‘‘ May it not be said 
that among the numerous victims drawn year by year from the valiant 
subterranean workers in the mines of France, a certain number fall by lack 
of care of those charged with the safety of the workman? .... Do these 
workmen rise in insurrection when an accident or a catastrophe is caused 
by the negligence of the superintendents? Do they commit outrages 
against them? Nay, they suffer in silence, they content themselves with 
timid complaints, and they go down again to take their place in these 
geological hells, awaiting a fate similar to that which has struck their 
comrades. In face of these great perils incident to their profession, the 
Federation of the miners of France prays you, M. President, to give in 
exchange for this vast number of martyrs—specially in view of those awful 
catastrophes of fatal memory in the pit of Jabin in 1871 and 1876, and of 
the recent one at Chatelus with its ninety-six victims—to restore to their 
work, we say, to wives, to children and to mothers who have been weeping 
for nearly two years, those who win for them their bread.” Basly, the 
miners’ deputy in the Chamber, has endorsed this prayer for a mercy that 
is really justice. 

GERMANY. 


All the members of the Socialist group in the municipal council of Berlin 
were suddenly arrested, carried off to prison, and searched. Some of them 
were then set at liberty, but the others remain in custody. 

The International League of Peace and Liberty has sent a warm letter 
of congratulation to Bebel for his courage in declaring from his place in the 
German Reichstag that ‘‘the greatest evil from which Germany suffered 
was militarism’. 

RvssIA. 

Is it to be war or Revolution ? The Russian army in Europe consists of 
888 battalions of infantry, 452 squadrons of cavalry and 338 batteries of 
artillery, making a total of a million of men and of a quarter of a million of 
horses. It needs only five weeks to mobilise the whole. 

Meanwhile eighteen officers, tried at Petersburgh for belonging to a 
Revolutionary organisation, have been sentenced; eight are sent to the 
Siberian mines for life, six banished to the furthest province of Siberia and 
four exiled to Siberia. They were tried within closed doors, and the court 
was guarded by large bodies of police and soldiery. One hundred and 
eighty persons have been lately imprisoned as Nihilists, nine of whom have 
committed suicide. Moscow University has been closed, in consequence of 
the rebellious attitude of the students, and everywhere traces are being 
found of Nihilist activity. The Tzardom is tottering: will it try to 
save itself by war ? 
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